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THE IMPLICATIONS OF FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


By Dr. R. A. KENT 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
The impor- 


Tue subject on which I have been asked within the said township.’’ 





to speak at this time is ‘‘The Implications 

f Federal Aid to Edueation.’’ My ap- 
proach to the discussion of this will be 
bjective as far as I am able to make it so. 
\While there has been a great deal of con- 
troversy of opinion over federal aid to 
education, there is at the same time a great 
deal of material that is factual. 

Perhaps the best immediate approach is 
to take a brief survey of what the Federal 
Government is doing and has already done 
in the way of support to education.’ It 
may be surprising to some of us to know 
that the beginning of federal aid to eduea- 
tion dates back to the Revolutionary War 
period. On October 10, 1780, Congress 
passed a resolution that the Western Ter- 
ritory, which had been claimed by several 
colonies and was later ceded to the United 
States, should be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of all the states, and that the 
manner and conditions of the sale of these 
lands should be expressly regulated by 
Congress. 

This was followed by the Ordinance of 
1785, which contained the clause reserving 
from sale ‘‘lot No. 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools 


“An address delivered at an Educational Con- 
ference at Northwestern University, July 17, 1934. 
‘T am indebted to Dr, F. J. Kelly, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, for the facts in this summary. 


tance and implications of this stipulation 
could not possibly have been realized at 
It established a 
far 


the time of its passage. 
precedent whose influence was so 
reaching as to reach down to the present 
time, and marked the beginning of a per- 
manent policy of using public lands for 
publie education. It was unquestionably 
the corner-stone of federal aid to publie 
education in the United States. 

The Ordinance of 1787 for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory contained 
the declaration that ‘‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.’’ The Ordinance 
of July 13, 1787, made no grants of land 
for education, but laid the foundation for 
a general development of free public edu- 
cation throughout the United States. 

This ordinance was immediately followed 
by that of July 23, 1787, for the sale of 
public lands in Ohio, under which Section 
16 in each township was to be reserved for 
the maintenance of public schools, and 
‘‘not more than two complete townships to 
be given perpetually for the purpose of a 
university.’’ Congress granted lands for 
schools to Ohio when it- became a state in 
1802 and for a university in 1803. 

Similar grants of land for edueational 
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ngress from 


purposes were made by C 
time to time to the territories and states in 
Beginning with 
‘orresponding grant was made in 
which marked the beginning of 
ressional policy to the new 


and West. 


a imiiar nye 


States In the South 


Abou 1820 was begun the practise of 
anting to each state on its admission to 
(‘nion two townships of saline lands, 

d trom 3 to 5 per cent. of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of all public lands within 
the borders the state. These grants of 
ind and money were in many cases used 
In part or in whole for edueation. By the 
‘Internal Improvement <Act’’ of 1841, 


200,000 acres of public lands were given to 
1800, and 


each state admitted after these 


were devoted to edueation after 


grants 
1845, 
[In 1850 the ‘‘Swamp Land Grant Act’ 


was passed Under this, fifteen states re- 


ceived over 6,000,000 acres. In twelve of 


these states a part or all of the proceeds 


from the sale of these lands was given to 


education 


On July 2, 1862, the first Morrill Act 
was passed. This provided for colleges of 
agriculture and mechanieal arts and do- 


nated public lands to the several states and 
territories which maintained these institu- 
The amount of publie land so ap- 
**30,000 


acres for each senator and representative 


tions. 
propriated was equivalent to 
in Congress to which the states are respec- 
entitled the 
under the census of 1860.”’ 


with apportionment 


tively 
The proceeds 
from the sale of these lands constituted a 
permanent fund or endowment. The in- 
come from these lands for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1938, 
$967,107. Sixteen of the land-grant col- 
leves received $534,191 other land- 
grant funds for the same year. 

In 1887 the Hatch Act was passed. This 
provided for the establishment of agricul- 
connection 


amounted to 
from 
stations in 


tural experiment 
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with the colleges established in the several] 
states under the provision of the Morrill 
Act of 1862. In 1906 the Hatch Act was 
amended by the Adams Act to provide for 
an increased annual appropriation. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, the 
colleges received $1,456,347 
Hatch-Adams funds. 

In 1890 the Morrill Act 
passed, and was amended in 1907 by the 
Nelson Act. The 
from the Morrill-Nelson funds now amount 
to $50,000 for each state and territory, for 
the benefit of the land-grant institutions 


from the 


second Was 


annual appropriations 


The total annual appropriation under this 
act is now $2,550,000. 

In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act was passed 
This 
work in the agricultural colleges which re 
benefits under the Morrill Act of 
Kor the year ending June 30, 1933, 
the amount distributed under the Smith 
Act was $6,200,833, with $930,574 
additional cooperative extension funds. 

In 1917 the Smit! 
Hughes Act. This provides for coopera 
tion between the Federal Government and 


provides for cooperative extension 
ceive 


1862. 
Lever 


Congress passed 


the several states in the promotion of voea 
tional education in agriculture, in the 
trades and in industries, and for the prep- 
aration of teachers of subjects in the same 
classifications. In 1929 this act was sup- 
plemented by the George Reed Act to pro 
vide for further development of vocational 
edueation. During the year ending June 
30, 1933, the government appropriated 
under this act $2,600,000. Under the 
George Ellzeg Act an additional federal 
appropriation made, amounting to 
$3,100,000. The amount spent from these 
funds by the states and territories for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, was $8,739,869. 

In 1924 the Clarke-MeNary Act was 
passed. This was primarily to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, and although 
subsidizing education was not mentioned in 


the act, the land-grant colleges received 


was 
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some financial benefits. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, the amount which they 
thus received was $59,751. 

In 1925 there was enacted the Purnell 
Act. This was for the more complete en- 
dowment of the agricultural experiment 
stations. Only the land-grant institutions 
which were primarily or exclusively for 
white students participated in the benefits 
f this particular legislation, and the total 
amount which they received under this act 
during the year ending June 30, 1933, was 
$? 655,860. 

In 1928 Congress passed the Capper- 
Act. 
development of agriculture and experimen- 


Ketchum This provided for further 
tation work at the agricultural colleges of 
he several states. The total amount spent 
inder this act for the year ending June 30, 
1933, was $1,479,632. 

For the year already indicated the Fed- 
eral Government spent upon its military 
training program in 124 colleges and uni- 
and in 100 
academies $6,698,219. 

or the year ending June 30, 1933, the 


hieh schools and 


versities 


last fiscal year of the Federal Government 
for which we have complete returns, the 
United States distributed for the support 
of education under the several acts and for 
the purposes above enumerated a total of 
$28,697,323. This figure does not include 
spent to maintain the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
the United States Naval 
Annapolis, the United States Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecticut, 
appropriations made to Howard Univer- 
sity, the Gallaudet College for the Deaf, 
special schools for Indian children, special 
schools for Eskimo children or the United 
States Office of Education. 

The facts which have just been recited 
warrant certain deductions: 


monies 


Academy at 


First, the grants which Congress made to the 
several states for the support of public education 
began with the Ordinance of 1787. 
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Second, it must be recognized that the original 


grants of the Ordinance of 1787 
Ohio, 


such as the first 


one made to the state of was a Federal 


; 


grant, a subsidy for both the elementary schools 


and for the university. This was not a grant by 
the state or territory of Ohio, it was an enactment 
by Congress which compelled the government of 
Ohio to 
special types of educational insti 

Third, that 


is proven conclusively by its subsequent acts in 


reserve certain lands for the support of 
tutions. 
this was no chance act of Congress 


making corresponding requirements, be 


ginning in 
1803, to the states carved out of the territory in 
the South and West. 

Fourth, since Federal aid to education was be- 
gun at a time contemporary with the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, it is obvious 
that such aid was accepted in the earliest years of 
this Constitution as consistent with it. 

Fifth, beginning with the Morrill Act in 1862, 
which was an appropriation again of public lands, 


Congress has maintained, and from time 


time to 


materially increased, specific appropriations for 
definite types of educational institutions and pro 
grams. 

Sixth, the general policy of Federal Aid to Edu 
cation in America is a policy which by reason of 
its inception in the very earliest period of the in 
dependence of this country, and by its uninter 


rupted and materially increasing volume from 


time to time, has become as permanent as any pol 
that is 
not explicitly enumerated under the Constitutional 


icy which the Federal government pursues, 


provisions specifying the powers given to the Con- 
gress. This is the first fundamental implication 


of Federal Aid to Education. 


Let us now consider what the effect of 
federal aid upon education 
Since about 1885 there seems to have been 


has been. 
two main developments in this matter.” 
the the 
amount of aid and the uses to 


One is remarkable increase in 
range of 
The other is the 
equally notable increase of federal control 
over the money appropriated. It is nat- 
ural that the two should go together. 
Take, for example, the aid for agricul- 
The Morrill Act of 1862 
required only that the state which ae- 
cepted the grant should maintain at least 


which it has been put. 


tural education. 


2 See ‘‘Introduction to American Government,’’ 
Ogg and Ray, page 624. 
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one agricultural college and make an an- 
nual report to Congress upon it, showing 
the institution’s progress and the condition 
of the fund received from the Federal Gov- 
Many of the sold their 


lands at shamefully low prices. 


ernment. States 
AS a re- 
1889 states 


date 


prohibited 

after that 
from selling any of the lands allotted to 
the Morrill Act at less than 
$10 an acre. The second Morrill Act, that 
of 1890, required that the Secretary of the 


Congress in 


the 


sult 


which entered Union 


them under 


Interior satisfy himself that the subsidized 
institution in each state was satisfactorily 
fulfilling the purposes of the act, before he 
paid the the 
Thus federal supervision was introduced. 

The Nelson Act of 1907, which increased 
the subsidy, at the same time entrusted the 


allotment to institution. 


administration of the whole system of aid 
to the then Bureau of Edueation. 

At the beginning of the present century 
occurred a step of still greater importance. 
The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, for the sup- 
port of extension work on the part of agri- 
cultural colleges, seems to be the first Con- 
gressional legislation which required a 
state to appropriate a sum of money to 
assist in carrying out the purposes of the 
act, might federal aid. 
Here the time the so- 
ealled 50-50 rule, or matching the federal 
dollar. It has been incorporated in practi- 
eally all federal school aid since that time. 

As far as agricultural extension is con- 
cerned, the federal act allotting funds for 
this purpose requires that each agricul- 
tural college maintain a distinet division 
for the administration of extension work in 
agriculture and home economies, that there 
be a director of this division who must be 
acceptable to the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, that all the plans for the di- 
vision be submitted to this department, 
and finally that all money for agriculture 
extension work, whether derived from na- 
tional, state or local sources, be adminis- 


before it receive 


appears for first 
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tered through this single division of exten- 
sion. 

The Smith-Hughes Act 
into the states and dictates the conditions 
under which they may share in this allot- 


reaches down 


ment, requiring every participating state 
to have a board of vocational education. 
“It may not be amiss to mention here, by 
way of illustrative comparison, federal aid 
to highways. Next to publie schools, high- 
ways form the principal item of public 
expense. Beginning with 1912, the Fed 
eral Government made appropriation to be 
used on rural roads over which mail was 
earried. This has been steadily increased 
until at the present time we have a rather 
fixed road 
There is another 50-50 plan. 
The type of road must be approved by 
the federal engineers, and a suitable allot 
ment for materials must be regularly pro 
vided by the state itself. Inspection and 
approval of roads seeking Federal subsidy 


subsidizing of construction. 


are made by the Bureau of Publie Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture. An 
authority upon this subject states that the 
effect of this system has been to stimulate 
state expenditure for road building and to 
increase enormously the supply of good 
roads available throughout the country. 
It has also improved the road construction 
and materials.* 
“A very recent development in the na- 
tional recovery program gives some most 
interesting information from an entirel) 
new angle, that of the Rural Rehabilita 
tion Program. Among the activities of 
this program is that of ‘‘ Providing the ser- 
vices of trained specialists in agriculture 
and home economies to aid in formulating 
plans for subsistence farming and home 
making operations and in supervising the 
execution of such plans.’’ ‘‘The success 
ful consummation of the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Program requires definite official co- 
3 See Young, ‘‘New American Government and 
its Work,’’ page 630. 
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operation between Federal, State and 
County Emergency Relief Administra- 


tions, the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Colleges.”’ 

Extension are joint 
employees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Colleges of Agri- 
culture, and of the counties in which they 
They are responsible for dis- 


‘*County Agents 


are loeated. 
seminating useful and practical informa- 
tion relative to the art and science of agri- 
culture and home economics. They know 
the farm people, rural leaders, resources 
and conditions of their counties. They are 
informed relative to the program and poli- 
cies of the Agricultural Adjustment <Ad- 
They maintain offices in 
which literature on agriculture and home 


ministration. 


economies is available for distribution, and 
through which services of specialists of the 
Land-Grant Colleges and United States 
Department of Agriculture may be ob- 
It is imperative that the experi- 
ence and resources of the Extension Ser- 
vice be utilized in this program.”’ 

State and county extension workers are 
to ‘‘assist in outlining plans, in giving sub- 
ject matter information to groups of re- 
habilitation people, and in giving expert 
advice. and assistance in setting up and 
operating community work centers and 
other work projects. 


tained. 


. . Extension work- 
ers should also be available for advising on 
the location and operation of work centers 
and for giving public addresses and other- 
wise assisting in informing the public rela- 
tive to the Rural Rehabilitation Program.’’ 

In the personnel set-up in each state for 
the administration of this program the 
state relief administration is recommended 
to organize a State Rural Rehabilitation 
Department, and to employ a state direc- 
tor of rural rehabilitation and a home 
economies assistant. But note that this 
director and assistant shall ‘‘be acceptable 
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oy 


to the State Director of Extension.’’ 
each county having 50 or more relief cases 
there is to be a county rural rehabilitation 
supervisor, ‘‘dependent for advice on the 
county agricultural agent.’’ 


For 


These county 
or district supervisors are to ‘‘be reecom- 
mended by the State Extension Service 
and appointed by the State Relief Admin- 
istration.’’ They also shall ‘‘enjoy the 
facilities of the County Extension office 
with respect to the use of bulletins, litera- 
ture, ete.’’ 

Exactly parallel provisions are made 
with regard to personnel for home eco- 
nomics. 

I have gone into considerable detail with 
respect to this Rural Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram because it contains implications of 
far-reaching import to considerations of 
federal aid to education. In the first place, 
it is clearly stated that ‘‘County Extension 
Agents are joint employees of the United 
States Department, of the of 
Agriculture, and of the counties in which 
they are located.’’ Now on what basis of 
fact does this statement rest? 

The answer is simple. 
parts to it. 


Colleges 


There are two 
The Smith-Lever Act requires: 


(1) that each college benefitting under it shall 
maintain a distinct ad- 
ministration of extension work in Agri- 
eulture and in Home Economies; 

(2) that there shall be a director of this di- 
Vision ; 

(3) that this director shall be acceptable to the 
Federal Department of Agriculture; and 

(4) that all plans for the division be submitted 
to the Federal Department. 


division for the 


The county agricultural extension agent 
is paid by funds from (a) the Federal 
Government, (b) the State 
and (c) the county. He must be accep- 
table to the director of the State Extension 
Department. 

The two parts to the answer then are, 
that the agent’s pay and his appointment 
are contingent directly or indirectly upon 


Government, 


Washington. then we have a local 


Here 
official who is dependent upon the action 
of Congress for part of his wage, and must 
be acceptable to a state official, who in turn 
official. 


; 


must be acceptable to a federal 
This, it would seem, is the factual basis for 
the that the 


agent is a joint employee, with the Federal 


statement county extension 
Government one of the employers. 

His status as to pay and appointment 
are, I-hope, thus made clear. This is one 
implication of importance to any one in- 
terested in federal aid to education. 

The next implication is the power which 
the ’ederal Government is assuming to use 
stated. It is 
highly significant that in this case a joint 
directed, 


beeause of the facts first 


employee is by one employee 
alternative, to discharge certain 
the the 


two employees having been obtained, or 


without 


duties, without consent of other 
without their even having been consulted, 
as far as is indicated. Nor is there any 
lack of clarity as to obligation of the joint 
The wording of the 


is. “*It. as 


employee in this case. 
from Washington 
[italics mine] that the experi- 


statement 
imperative 
ences and resources of the Extension Ser- 
vice be utilized in this program.’’ Read 
that sentence again and ponder it. 
Now that and all 
provisions of the Rural Rehabilitation Pro- 


who drew up other 


gram? They were approved, at any rate, 
by Colonel Lawrence Westbrook, director 
of Rural Rehabilitation, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; Dr. H. R. 
Talley, chief, Planning Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; and Dr. 
©. W. Warburton, director of extension, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Let there be no mistake. I am not mak- 
ing and shall not make the slightest refer- 
ence other than this to the merits of the 
Rural Rehabilitation Program as_ such. 
That has nothing whatever to do with the 
point at issue. The point is that this case 
is a most outstanding illustration of the 
assumption by the Federal Government of 
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the right to direct the activities of a ser- 
vice and which it 
financially only in part, with no apparent 
limit on that direction, short of complete 


personnel supports 


control. 
If the 
helps to support an educational activity, 


Federal Government, because it 


can reach its authority down and arbi- 
trarily direct the personnel of that activ- 
ity, then the Federal 
reality using state and local (in this case 


Government is in 


county) funds to subsidize its program, 
for the county agent is paid by state and 
county as well as federal money. More- 
over, it does this without asking or obtain- 
ing consent of these subdivisions of 
government, and the whole situation repre- 
sents a reversal of the original purpose of 
the federal aid which was for the 


Federal Government to subsidize the state 


act, 


and the county. 

Some one will say this recent procedure 
has been taken as the result of an emer- 
gency. This is true. But I submit to you 
that the appeals of the several groups that 
have been made within the past two or 
three years for federal aid to education 
have been made on the basis that an emer- 
gency exists. If you accept appropriations 
on grounds of emergency, you ean not 
divorcee funds so appropriated from any 
legitimate conditions of administering 
these funds, contingent upon that same 
emergency. And in addition, retraction 
of federal authority, if exercised, will be 
more difficult than obtaining the appro- 
priation has been up to date. 

Please bear in mind that not a single 
penny emergency appropriation has been 
voted by Congress directly to education. 
What education has of federal 
funds for emergency purposes has been 
allotted from CWA, PWA and FERA 
funds. In the administration of these al- 
lotments the Federal Government through 
its appropriate agencies has had a deter- 
mining voice, and justifiably so. 

What authority the government would 


received 
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assume were it to make appropriations 
directly to education can be estimated only 
on the basis of what it has done up to date. 
The 


tendency on the government’s part to take 


record shows a markedly growing 
ver more and more authority in connec- 
tion with the actual distribution as well as 
of all the 
whose support is only partly provided by 
The history of federal aid 


administration program 
federal funds. 
» education from its inception up to the 
present time seems to bear out this state- 
It is supplemented by the history 
And 


smkinge 


ment. 
federal aid to publie highw 
the two histories bear some most 
similarities. 
This is a second major implication in the 
‘onsideration of federal aid to education. 
A third implication is inextricably tied 
up with political patronage. The intimate 
history of government during the past 
fifteen months or so has revealed, in most 
striking manner, the limits to which men’s 
and ambition will take them. 
The ease of the governor found guilty 
under federal indictment is common pub- 
lic information. But what about the gov- 
ernor who, with the front of a Hitler or a 
Mussolini, makes levies directly on facul- 
ties of the state educational institutions 
for money to support his campaign for the 
Presidency? What about the governor 
who promises all that the FERA asks, in 
order to get its allotment, and then after 
receiving it does not carry out a single 
promise because the funds can not be ad- 
ministered to bear upon political patron- 
age? What about United States Senators 
good Democrats, too—who are reported 
on unimpeachable authority to be bitter 
are inter- 


selfishness 


against cabinet members who 
ested in finding men who ean do jobs well, 
rather than mere party men? How about 
a part of the educational emergency pro- 
gram itself which necessitated a special 
administrative order, issued and signed by 
himself, before it 


President Roosevelt 
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could be pried loose from _ patronage- 
hungry senators, who already knew that 
polities were not to be taken into consider- 
What about the 


appointments 


ation in the project? 
intimate story of some 
pressed for the TVA? 

Not one of the above references but what 
has back of My 
friends, any one who thinks that sums of 
money which might be appropriated by 
Congress directly to education, in quantity 


it a real, red-hot story. 


anywhere nearly approaching the amounts 
asked for by any one of several major 
organizations, would escape the onslaught 
of political that 
thinking in a world that does not exist. 
This is a third fact that is implicit in 
federal aid to education. Some doubtless 
will be inclined to question, even seriously, 
They will point out that 


patronage person is 


this assertion. 
this menace has not been present, certainly 
in any serious degree, among the aid that 
Congress has already granted to education. 
On the other hand, remember that grants 
to higher education, that is, to one institu- 
tion, in each state is one thing. Grants in 
aid that might benefit all public schools in 
a state are an entirely different considera- 
tion, and become of immediate interest to 
the office-holder who is interested in the 
votes of the state as a whole. This will be 
of more interest even than aid for high- 
ways, because the latter at any given time 
can not be as widely diffused over the state 
as aid to public schools. 

There are some other implications which 
I have purposely left until last because 
they are more familiar to you, and which 
I need not do more than mention. If we 
assume that aid would be given on some 
ratio such as the present 50-50 basis, there 
is some very good ground for believing 
that the general results would be compara- 
ble with those coming from aid to roads. 
State expenditures might be stimulated. 
Furthermore, the quality of educational 
privileges offered in some states would un- 
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doubtedly be tremendously improved over 
what it is now. 

Now it is in those states where such im- 
needed that it 
for 


provement is most has the 


least possibility of occurring, such 
states do not usually have money available 
to make the improvement. I suppose that 
there is no more widely accepted implica- 
tion of federal aid to education than that 
such aid would in some way be used as an 
equalization fund for needy states. In- 
deed, this fact, which constitutes the core 
of the argument for federal subsidy, is the 
core of the argument against it, at least in 


the Why should 


Massachusetts pay money to help support 


judgment of many. 

the schools of Mississippi or Montana? 
There is tied up in the controversy at 

this point an issue which seems to be of 

major importance. The Supreme Court of 

Tennessee has stated : 

constitu- 


. that the under the 


tional provision, may as well establish a uniform 


legislature, 


system of schools and a uniform administration of 


them, as it may establish a uniform system of 


criminal laws and of courts to execute them... . 
The prevention of crime, and preservation of good 
order and peace, is the highest exercise of the po- 
lice power of the State, whether done by punishing 
. . The ob- 


prevent 


offenders or educating the children. . 


ject of the public school system is ito 


crime by educating the people. ... 
The Supreme Court of Kentucky has 
said the following: 


Power to levy taxes is an essential attribute of 
That is so because the necessity of 
that 
raised for the purpose by some sort of taxation. 


sovereignty. 


conducting government requires money be 


So is the power to educate the youth of the state, 
to fit them so that the state may prosper; else the 
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taxes raised could scarcely meet demands mad 
upon a government in these times. 

The Congress of the United States in the 
1787 declared that ‘‘Re 
ligion, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and _ the 
happiness of mankind, schoois and the 
shall forever be en- 


Ordinance of 
morality, 


means of education 
couraged.”’ 

The Congress since 1787 has steadfastly, 
consistently and without interruption been 
developing federal aid to public education 
on all levels, showing a realistic commit- 
ment to the Ordinance of 1787 in no un 
certain terms. 

In the light of these facts, I therefore 
assert that the Congress not only has the 
right, but also that by precedent, by set- 
tled legislative policy and by the very 
social principles underlying our govern- 
ment is under definite obligation to assist 
in seeing that ‘‘the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.”’ 

The major part of what I have said wil! 
by some be interpreted as argument 
against federal aid. It has been my pur- 
pose as tar as possible to point out objec- 
tive facts rather than to engage in a con- 
troversy. Some of these facts point one 
way, and some the other. The case in 
favor of federal aid to public schools is 
nowhere put more cogently as far as | 
know than in an address by Dr. Zook, 
until recently U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, published recently in ScHOOL AND 
Socrety.4. With the main points of his 
eontention I heartily agree. That agree- 
ment in no way decreases the force of any 
of the implications which are here pointed 
out. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN 
PUERTO RICO 


THE attempt, begun soon after the transfer 
of Puerto Rico from Spain to the United States, 
to make the national language the medium of 


instruction in the publie schools is reported to 
have failed, and pupils will now be taught the 
three R’s in their native tongue. 

4 George F. Zook, ‘‘ Federal Aid to Education,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 14, 1934. 
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José Padin, commissioner of education, has 
rected that English be retained as a special 
ibject, and American text-books will be used 

intil Spanish texts can be prepared. English 

| be taught throughout the elementary schools 
from the first grade. The order does not apply 
to high schools. Approximately 85 per cent. of 

e pupils leave school before the fourth grade. 
Dr. Padin the 


inge is based on sound pedagogical principles, 


and his supporters believe 

hich will result in liberalizing the educational 
process and, eventually, in a more thorough 
knowledge of English. He maintains that chil- 
dren have been hampered by being forced to do 


7" 
LI 


class work in a foreign tongue, which many 

dom hear outside the schoolroom. 

The Commissioner of Education contends that 

making English a special subject in the ele- 
mentary schools, and having it taught inten- 
sively by carefully selected teachers, more satis- 
factory results will be obtained. In upper 
vrades English will receive more attention than 
other subjects. 
Although the order was unexpected the lan- 
cuage problem has been studied and discussed 
for Seven years ago a committee from 
lumbia University surveyed the insular school 
stem and urged the complete elimination of 
nglish from the lower grades. 
Dr. J. J. Osuna, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of Puerto Rico, began his service twelve 
vears ago by advocating English, but is said to 
have become convineed that the educational wel- 
fare of the children requires the change to 
Spanish. Both Dr. Osuna and Dr. Padin are 
American university men who use English as 
readily as Spanish. 


years. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

More than half the publie school construe- 
tion now going on in the United States is being 
inaneced by the Publie Works Administration. 
According to a statement made by Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Iekes more than $210,000,000 
lave been added to the capital outlay for school- 
building construction as a direct result of the 
PWA program for the expenditure of $3,700,- 
000,000. According to Mr. Ickes, had it not 
been for federal assistance through publie works 


t 
i 


there would have been only a negligible amount 
school econstruetion this year. 
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Some idea of the extent of PWA’s econtri- 
bution to increasing the nation’s educational 


facilities may be gained from the following: 


Through the middle of August PWA had allotted 
$133,866,269 for 1,071 


every section of the country. 


educational buildings in 


A major portion of this money—$98,358,325 
is being spent on elementary and secondary schools. 

Of the total allocated $122,910,358 
for 936 non-federal projects and $10,955,911 for 


135 federal projects. 


amount is 
As many of the non-federal 
allotments are for grants only (30 per cent. of the 
cost of labor and material involved), it is esti- 
mated that construction resulting from the PWA 


program will be approximately $210,000,000. 


Mr. Ickes pointed out that the significance of 
the PWA contribution to the country’s capital 
investment in schools is all the more striking in 
view of the fact that school construction was 
at a virtual standstill until the public works 
program began to function. 

From a peak of $433,000,000 spent on publie 
elementary and secondary school construction 
in 1925 there was a steady decline until 1932 
when only $210,996,262 was expended. The 
expenditures for 1933-34 would be far under 
this figure had it not been for PWA assistance. 

Every section of the country has benefitted 


€ 
c 


from the allotments which range in size from a 
grant of $600 for a one-story frame building 
Edom, to grant of 
$8,285,000 to Los Angeles for repairs, replace- 


n 


Texas, 1 loan and 
ments and reconstruction of 130 school plants. 
The construction now under way includes new 
schools, additions, gymnasiums and auditoriums, 
swimming pools, dormitories and 
There has been the widest possible geo- 
graphical distribution of funds. 


schools 


libraries, 
shops. 
Three grade 
are Honolulu. 
At the same time new facilities are being pro- 
vided in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

A number of universities and colleges have 
shared in the PWA program. Among them are 
Purdue University, William and Mary College 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Utah, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Arkansas State Univer- 
sity, the University of Toledo, the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and the 


under construction in 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


r 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


A SPECIAL correspondent to The New York 


Times reports that three quarters of a million 


children have returned to the Chieago schools; 


250,000 have enrolled in the parochial and sub- 


urban schools, the others entering the city’s pub- 


lie schools. Opening of the schools was delayed 
by the shortened term—an economy measure. 
It is stated that after retreating, both educa- 
tionally and financially, for four years, the 
schools are advancing in some directions. The 


most important fact is that the school teachers 


have been paid in full for the first time in three 
years and are assured that hereafter they will 
on time. A $25,- 


l 


receive their salary cheeks 


000,000 loan by the Federal Government, se- 


eured by valuable Loop property owned by the 
school board, made this possible. 

William J. Bogan, superintendent of public 
schools, said: 

We look forward to the new year with hope and 
enthusiasm. Our teachers have suffered immeasur- 


during these when their salaries were 


as seven months overdue, and some have 


ably years 
, 

as much 

lost their insurance, homes and investments, but 


are overjoyed at the opportunity of teaching 
to a living in- 


they 
with a sense of security as 


We expect this improved morale to be re- 


again 
come, 
flected in efficiency of 
tion, the benefit accruing directly to the pupils. 


teaching and administra- 


Other educational advances inelude the con- 
struction of five new high-school buildings, aided 
by a federal loan. Three of these have been 
completed, two more will be ready in February 

they will seat 15,799 students. These include 


the Lane Technical High School, on a 


twenty-acre campus, housing in one building 
more than 7,000 pupils, and the Steinmetz High 


new 


School with room for 3,000 pupils. 

Another important advance in the face of the 
depression and a decreased school budget will 
be the opening next week of three junior col- 
leges, for which 4,500 have already enrolled. 
They take the place of the Crane Junior Col- 
lege, abandoned a year ago. 

Superintendent Bogan expects a rapid exten- 
sion of the junior college system. Government 
action in providing financial aid for needy stu- 
dents is a factor. About 400 of the new junior 
high-school pupils will each be entitled to the 
$15 a month grant, for which they will do mis- 


cellaneous work in the school system. 
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Although a substantial increase in high schoo! 
and junior college attendance is anticipated, a 
decrease in total school enrolment is expected by 
the school board, for two reasons. One is the 
117,000 decrease in Chicago’s population since 
the A Washington 


bureau recently issued estimates of inerease in 


1930 government census. 


population of various cities, but the decline here 
is about 30,000 a year, compared to the usua 
60,000 a year growth. 

Another reason is the lower birth rate, which 
has registered a decrease in enrolment in the 
lower grades for several years, ranging from 
1,200 to 2,000 a year. This trend is expected to 
reach the high schools in two or three years. 

The schools are still suffering the severe handi- 
caps inaugurated last year in the name of ecor 
omy. Again the city’s educational system will 
be compelled to dispense with junior high 
schools and other modern practises, principals 
will be burdened with trying to administer two 
schools each, and high schools will get along 
without deans. Teachers once more will carry 
the load of six classes a day instead of five 


the acknowledged maximum of efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
CHANGES in the educational work of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art aimed at making 
its instruction facilities more easily available to 
the public have been announced by William M 

Ivins, Jr., acting director of the museum. 

Free lectures and gallery talks have been 
provided for on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons and individual or group appointments on 
other days have been arranged at a small fee. 
From now on, the series of free gallery talks 
and lectures would run through the week, ex- 
cept for Monday and Friday, the regular pay 
days at the museum. 

One series of seven lectures, covering the 
seven most popular sections of the museum, 
will be given on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, rotated so that one may hear the 
series in succession or get all the lectures by 
attending them on one day a week for seven 
weeks. 

Another of the series, held on Saturdays, will 
cover the entire museum in a series of talks 
running chronologically through the season. 
Individual appointments, of which there were 
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1.067 for groups and individuals during 1933, 
will be continued. Publie school teachers with 
their classes will continue to be admitted free 
on any day, including pay days, and museum 
instructors will continue to talk to the classes 
on any subject the teacher desires. 

Another change announced by Mr. Ivins is in 
connection with the free courses for public 
chool teachers, for which in the past they have 
been certified for credit toward professional ad- 
vancement. 

This year, through the courtesy of the College 
of the City of New York, these courses will now 
count as courses of that institution. The courses 
will still be free, but if a teacher desires credit, 

will be necessary to register at City College 
and pass its requirements regarding examina- 


1OnS. 


A folder listing the lectures will be published 


three times a year. 


THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

In the extension division of Columbia Uni- 
versity more than fifty new courses have been 
added. Most of them are concerned with the 
complexities of government and business result- 
ing from new political developments. It is said 
that never before in the history of the extension 
division has there been so great interest in con- 
temporary problems. The new curriculum has 
been built around the leading issues in public 
affairs, including social reconstruction, the rela- 
tionship of government and business, foreign 
trade and the stock markets. 

Professor Schuyler C. Wallace will present a 
series of lectures entitled “The Process of Gov- 
ernment—The New Deal.” In this course eon- 
sideration will be given to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, to the recovery and transpor- 
tation acts and to the financial policies of the 
administration. Farm and drought relief and 
labor policies will be discussed. 

A study of business processes and social re- 
construction, illustrated by events in the United 
States since the establishment of the NRA, will 
be made, under the direction of Dr. L. R. 
Robinson, by W. H. Reeves and Professor Mil- 
ton Handler. Dr. Handler will lecture on 
government regulation of business competition. 
He will take up the regulation of advertising, 
trademarks, the common law and_ statutory 
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regulation of competitive practises, ete. Pro- 
fessor J. W. Angell will explain the effects of 
currency depreciation on international trade in 
a course which will survey world trade currents 
to-day, the foreign trade of the United States, 
foreign exchanges and tariffs. Another addi- 
tion to the curriculum will be a discussion of 
methods and problems of finaneing foreign 
trade. Banking and legal problems arising in 
connection with credit instruments will be 
analyzed by Mr. Reeves. Organization and ad- 
ministration of security syndicates will be the 
subject of a course to be given by Russel Mur- 
ray, Jr. 

An investigation of the food-production in- 
dustries, particularly the cost characteristies of 
ach type of industry and the volume of output 
and earnings, will be made under Dr. E. H. 
Hempel. Geographic, technical and financial 
factors in the loeation of plants will be noted. 
An industrial engineering survey of the food 
industries, disclosing their economie character- 
isties and factors influencing their stability as 
manufacturing enterprises, will be the basis of 
a considerable part of the course. Under the 
direction of Erich A. Otto, a survey of social 
and economic conditions surrounding the indi- 
vidual enterprise will be made, with emphasis 
on the increasing tendency toward coordinating 
industry with national economy. 

The financial problems confronting the City 
of New York will be presented by Professor 
Joseph MeGoldrick, comptroller of the city. 
He will review the city’s recent financial history, 
the transit question and the plans proposed for 
the city’s future development. Examination 
will be made of the work of the Board of Esti- 
mate, the Board of Aldermen and the Municipal 
Assembly. Professor McGoldrick will also dis- 
cuss the changes suggested for the city charter. 

Professor Roswell F. Magill, of the School 
of Law, will lecture on the tax system, with 
particular attention to constitutional limitations 
upon state and federal taxation and to the legal 
problems involved in excise, inheritance, income 
and property taxation. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

New heads for four Ohio State University de- 

partments and the student health service are in- 

cluded in a list of personnel changes announced 
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DY President George W. Rightmire. These, in- 
cluding appointments, resignations and promo- 


the board of 


tions, have been approved by 
trustees. All new appointments are made to fill 
vacancies in the regular staff. 

Dr. Carl L. Spohr, member of medical fae- 
Medical Ohio 


State University since 1898, has been made act- 


ulties at Ohio University and 
ing chairman of the department of pathology, 
succeeding the late Dr. 

Dr. Guy-Harold Smith has been named chair- 


the department of geography, succeed- 


Ernest Scott. 


ing Dr. Charles C. Huntington, who recently re- 
signed that position. Dr. Smith has been a 
member of the Onio State geography faculty 
since 1927. 


The trustees have accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Raymond J. Seymour, member of the teach- 
ng staff since 1904, as chairman of the depart- 
ment of physiology, and has approved the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Frank A. Hartman, professor 
of physiology at the University of Buffalo, as 
soth Dr. Hunt- 


ington and Dr. Seymour will continue as mem- 


the new department chairman. 


bers of the faculty, their resignations applying 
only to administrative duties involved in depart- 
ment chairmanships. 

Dr. John W. Wilce will be the new director 
ot the University Health Service, which replaces 
the Student Medical Dr. Wilee, a 


former football coach, has been professor of 


Service. 


physical education and associate physician in 
the health service. Under the new arrangement 
made this staff 
given ranking in the department of medicine, 


for service, members will be 


as follows: Dr. Wilce, professor of medicine; 
Dr. M. F. 


Osborn, associate professor; Dr. J. 
Shirley Armstrong, Dr. Charlotte 


A. Beer, Dr. 





Rovert P. BaRNER, principal of the Roches- 
ter, Pa., Senior High School, has been elected 
superintendent of the Rochester, 
Pa. Mr. Barner entered the Rochester school 


system in 


schools of 


1922 and has served as teacher, as- 
sistant principal, principal of the junior high 
school and of the senior high school. 

Dr. FRANK L. EVERSULL has assumed his work 


as president of Huron College, S. D. Dr. Ever- 


sull was formerly principal of the Senior High 
School of East St. Louis, Ill. 
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assistant professors; Dr. J. M 
A new University Healt} 


Winnemore, 
Foley, instructor. 
Council will serve in an advisory capacity. 

University trustees have approved a plan by 
which administration of the department of EF: 
glish for the coming year will be in the hands 
of a committee whose members are Professo: 
M. O. Percival, H. R. Walley and J. F. Fu 
ington. 

Dr. M. B. Ogle, chairman of the depart 
ment of classical languages and member of th: 
faculty since 1925, resigned to accept a pr 
fessorship at the Minnesota 
Other resignations which have been accepted 
include those of G. Arnold Logan, instructor i: 


University of 


accounting; Vesta Shimel, assistant professor o! 
education; Myril Shaw, assistant research engi 
neer at the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Wilmer M. 
thology. 

New appointments include: Thomas T. Frost, 
instructor in pathology; Paul J. Graber, 
struetor in accounting; Gaile A. Carbaugh, in 


and Stevenson, instructor in pa 


structor in education; Anne Vance, part-tim 
instructor in the University School; William A 
Van Til, instructor in the University School: 
Phillip T. Knies, instructor at the dispensary, 
and Frank A. Riebel, instructor in physic: 
education. 

Among the promotions recently approved ar 
those of Dr. Horace B. Davidson from resident 
pathologist to assistant professor in pathology, 
and Edgar Littlefield, from assistant to in 
structor in fine arts; Allen MeManigal, engi 
neering drawing, from assistant professor to 
associate professor, and Leo G. Staley, physica! 
instructor to assistant pro 


edueation, from 


fessor. 






Mitton F. Stavurrer, dean of the School of 
Commerce at Temple University, has been ap 
pointed assistant to President Charles E. Beury. 
Harry A. Cochran, associate dean of the school 
of commerce, has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Stauffer as dean. 


CLaupE W. Owen has been promoted to be 
dean of Bluefield College, W. Va. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and State 
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Commissioner of Edueation, was in charge of 
the eeremonies at the dedication of the new 
amphitheater of the New York State Fair on 
September 4. The building has been named the 
Wing Coliseum in honor of Professor Henry 
Hiram Wing, for many years head of the de 
partment of animal husbandry of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, as an expression of appreciation and in 
recognition of his distinguished contribution to 
the dairy industry and to the science of animal 
usbandry not only of New York State but 
throughout the world. Owen D. Young, regent 
if the university, delivered the dedication ad- 
lress and the address of acceptance was made 
by Professor Wing. 

DELISLE BURNS, Stevenson lecturer in citizen- 
ship at the University of Glasgow, will open the 
fall term at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, with a series of three lectures on 
“Present Day Polities in Great Britain,” begin- 
ning on Thursday, September 27, at 8:20 Pp. m. 
Mr. Burns is coming to this country under the 
uspices of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. Sinee 1919 he has been an active mem- 
ber of the Labor Party in England, and has 
ield various executive offices in the party or- 
canization. He has been lecturer in logie and 
philosophy in the University of London and lee- 
turer in social philosophy at the London School 
of Keonomies. 


Dr. ALBERT T. POFFENBERGER, professor of 
psychology and executive head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Columbia University, 
was elected president at the New York meeting 
{ the American Association. 
Dr. J. E. Anderson, of the University of Minne- 
ota, and Dr. E. S. Robinson, of Yale Univer- 


sity, were elected directors. 


Psychological 


Dr. CLARENCE M. DANNELLY, a former presi- 
dent of Kentueky Wesleyan College, and re- 
cently the chief supervisor for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority research program in the col- 
leges of Alabama, has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of education in the extension division 
of the University of Alabama. 


Two recently appointed deans at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri will take up their work at 


he beginning of the coming academic year. 
These are Dr. William E. Masterson, formerly 
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dean of the School of Law at the University of 
Idaho, who will succeed the late James L. Parks 


as dean of the School of Law, and Dr. Carl 
Agee, who will succeed Dean G. D. Edwards 
as head of the Missouri Bible College. Dr. 


Agee has been associate dean of the Bible Col 
lege and professor of the New Testament at 
the university for the last four years. 

At Syracuse University, Professor L. C. Dil- 
lenback, for the past four years professor of 
design at the Columbia University School of 
Architecture, has been appointed professor of 
architectural design, and Erwin O. Christensen, 
for of the 
American Federation of Arts, Carnegie lecturer 


four years educational director 


on the history of architecture and art. 

TEN new appointments have been made at 
Connecticut These Robert 
Fulton Logan, painter and etcher, a member 
of the department of fine arts, and Mrs. Chase 


College. include 


Woodhouse, director of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carlina, who 
will combine research in this field with teaching 
as a part-time professor of social science. Other 
appointments are: Dr. Ida Craven Merriam, in 
the department of economics; Dr. Hamilton 
Smyser, Dr. Rosamond Tuve and Dr. Pauline 
Aiken, in the of Dr. 
Federico Sanchez, in the department of Ro- 
mance languages; Dr. Paul R. Burkholder and 
Dr. Harriet B. Creighton,:in the department of 
botany, and Vivian Roberts, in the department 
of home economics. 


Going 


department English; 


RECENT appointments at the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women include: Dr. Mary M. Thom- 
son, instructor in psychiatry at Columbia Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, college psy- 
chiatrist; Eleanor J. Flynn, formerly of the 
University of Chicago and the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, assistant professor of so- 
ciology; Margaret B. Martin, formerly assis- 
tant director of Hampton Institute Library 
School, acting director of the library school; 
Osear Lassner, formerly professor of music at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, lecturer in music; 
Lucinda Moles, University of Barcelona, in- 
structor in Spanish; Susan d’Orssaud Ravacon, 
instructor in French. 


CAMERON Raxston, of Beaver Falls, has been 
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rector of relig activities ot 


appo nted di 


oe, 


NEL JOSEPH FAIRBANKS has been elected 


president of the board of trustees of St. Johns- 
He succeeds the late 


Frank E. 


] 
elected 


b uy Acaden y; Vermont. 
resident Perley FF. Hazen. Dr. 


Johnsbury, has been 


K, assistant superintendent of But- 


chools, Pa., won the annual award 


} rt 
ler Count 


ot the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial scholar- 


ship of $600. Mr. Black, who has been teach- 
+ + + . ] 

past thirty-one years, plans to use 

scholarship by enrolling in Teachers College 

for graduate studies in 


of Columbia University 


teacher training and supervision in the depart- 


ment of higher education. 


has been appointed superin- 
schools at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He 
H. Zeiser, who died in May 

‘r his fifth For the 
past four years Mr. Bacon has been prneipal of 
the new Elmer L. Meyers High School. 


A. E. Bacon 
tendent of 
succeeds Harry 


reelection for a term. 


MerzcrEr, formerly head of the 
Bernardsville, N. J., 


3orden- 


CHARLES E. 
commercial 
High School, 


town Military 


department, 
head of 

Institute, and principal of the 
Pennington, N. J., High School, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Temple University High 
Millard E. Gladfelter, now 


registrar of the university. 


Lower Sehool, 


Sehool, to sueeceed 


Dr. J. M. TINLEY, associate agricultural econ- 
omist on the Giannini Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economies at the University of California, 
has returned to Berkeley Washington, 
D. C., where he has been a member of the staff 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


from 


for the past seven months. 

Dr. Jessie M. Panasurn, of the Spearfish 
State Normal School, has been elected president 
of the South Dakota State Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 
of the Law 


grand 


Francis X. SWIETLIK, dean 
School at Marquette University 
eensor of the Polish National 


been elected president of the Warsaw conven- 


and 
Allianee, has 
tion of Polish Residents Abroad. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Dr. Henry 
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L. Banzhaf, dean of the Dental School at Mar- 
quette University, has been chosen president otf 
the Dental 
Dr. Banzhaf is a past president of the Amer- 


Edueatonal Couneil of America. 


ican Dental Association. 


WitiiamM D. OverMAN, of the department of 
history of Waynesburg College, has been ap- 
pointed eurator of history and archivist of the 
Ohio State Historical So- 


ciety, Columbus. 


Areheological and 


WiLuiaAM G. KIMMEL, executive secretary ot 
the investigation of social studies in schools of 
the American Historical Association and man- 
aging editor of The Social Studies, has agreed 
to act as editorial adviser in social studies for 


the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dr. GeEorGE C. BRANDENBURG, head of the de- 
partment of education at Purdue University and 
director of its summer school, died on Septem- 
ber 3. He was fifty-five years old. Dr. Bran- 
denburg is known for his work on child develop- 
ment and personality. In 1906 he became prin- 
cipal of the high school at Humboldt, Iowa, and 
from 1910 to 1913 he was superintendent of 
schools at Brighton, Colo. From an instructor- 
ship in edueational psychology at Purdue in 
1914, Dr. Brandenburg was promoted succes- 
sively to an assistant professorship in 1917, to 
an associate professorship in 1918 and to a pro- 
fessorship in 1920. 


THE second Pan-American Conference on 
Education was officially opened at Santiago, 
Chile, on September 9, in the Congress Build- 
ing, with President Arturo Alessandri, members 
of the cabinet and diplomatic corps and other 
government officials participating in the pro 
gram. With the exception of Paraguay, every 
country in the Americas was represented by 
delegates. President Alessandri expressed con- 
fidence that the conference would prove success- 
ful. He said that the proper education of the 
younger generations in the Americas would 
gradually create an anti-war feeling, bringing 
the countries into closer relations, developing 
understanding and cooperation. Minister of 
Education Osvaldo Vial in officially opening the 
session pointed out the importance of the con- 
ference and expressed the willingness of Chile 
to support all constructive plans. 
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Women will hold its annual meeting at Harris- 
burg at the Penn-Harris Hotel on November 2 


d 3. Nationally known speakers will address 


he meeting. The officers this year are: Presi- 
ent, Mrs. Lilian K. Wyman, Philadelphia; 
Vice-president, Lillian E. Johnson, Slippery 
Rock; Secretary, Mary Cyril Aaron, Greens- 
ig; Treasurer, Gertrude Bricker, Philadel- 


a. 
RECOMMENDATIONS that a scientifie study be 
ide of the state financial condition along with 
edueational and social obligations are con- 
tained in the 1934-35 platform adopted by the 
North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers meeting at Chapel Hill. The congress is 
the board of managers of the Parent-Teacher 
Institute which meets annually at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for group conferences 
The 1934-35 platform demands “an 
efficient eight-month school term, changes in the 


and study. 


school curriculum, a 25 per cent. increase in 
teachers salaries and wise economy in govern- 


In¢ nb” 


With the appointment of Miss Nellie X. 
Hawkinson as professor of nursing education, a 
program of nursing education has been initiated 
The Journal of 


the American Medical Association states that 


at the University of Chicago. 


the committee of nursing education, appointed 
by President Hutchins last winter after a tenta- 
tive plan for the organization of the courses 
iad been approved, will be responsible for the 
formulation and adoption of the sequence of 
studies leading to degrees. Sequences for teach- 


THE CONTROL OF TEACHERS 
THE enactment of the Ives Law, requiring all 
teachers in publie and private educational insti- 
tutions which are exempted from taxation to 
take an oath of loyalty, provides an occasion for 
some interesting comparisons. This law arose 


presumably out of the fear that teachers may 
conduct radieal propaganda in the schools. A 
similar fear was expressed in the English House 
ot Commons in 1927, and it is pertinent to quote 
both the questions to and the answer of the 


President of the Board of Education on the sub- 
ject. 
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ers of nursing, supervisors and administrative 
officers in schools of nursing are being planned 


as the first step. The degree will be given 
through the Division of Biologieal Sciences, 


although the courses included will be offered in 


education, home economics, psychology and - 
other departments as well as in the science de- 


partments. 


STARTING with the autumn quarter, the Ohio 
State University’s school of nursing will aban- 
don the three-year curriculum and will offer 
only a five-year course. During the coming 
year all nurses will be housed in regular uni- 
versity dormitories under the administration of 


the Women’s Self Government Association. 
They will be eligible for all university organi- 
zations open to women. According to Miss 


Ruth Alice Perkins, director of nursing edu- 
cation, a cooperative plan has been instituted 
for graduate nurses who have completed three- 
year courses and who wish to continue their 
education. In return for thirty-six hours a 
week of general service in the hospital, gradu- 
ate nurses will receive board, room, laundry of 
uniforms, incidental fees at the university, and 
a small cash allowance each month. Part-time 
graduates will work six hours a day for six 
days a week, with a full day off each week. 
Graduate nurses from hospitals meeting the en- 
trance requirements will receive eredit for the 
courses they have completed and enter the five- 
On this 
basis, approximately two and a half years are 


year course with junior standing. 


required to complete the work for a bachelor 
of science degree in education. 


In the House of Commons, on February 17th, 

Sir Basil Peto (Barnstaple) asked the President 
of the Board of Education: 

(1) Whether his attention has been called to the 
activities of the Teachers’ Labour League in pro- 
moting the spread of Socialism among children 
attending the elementary schools; and what steps 
he proposes to take to prevent party politics being 
taught to school children? 

(2) Whether he intends to introduce legislation 
for the purpose of preventing the propagation of 
disloyal and seditious doctrines among school chil- 
dren, such as described in his speech at Liverpool 
on 6th January? 


Major Sir Granville Wheler (Faversham) asked 
the President: Whether his attention has 


and if so, 


been 


drawn to the Teachers’ Labour League; 


take steps to secure that no teacher 


whether he will ] 


shall in schoo hours or on school premises teach 
or influence the scholars in favour of the policy 


of any political party? 
Lord Eustace Percy: I 


ties of the Teachers’ Labour League, but it would 


am aware of the activi- 


be easy to exaggerate the importance of this par- 


ticular body. Its membership is insignificant and 
includes a number of teachers who are not now 
teaching in any school under public control. I 


believe the House can confidently rely upon the 


strong opinion of the teaching profession as a 


whole to counteract such propaganda. The stand- 
ards of the teaching profession itself are the only 
sure protection against evils of this kind, but I 
am, of course, prepared to deal effectively with 
any teacher who can be shown to have abused his 
position in this way. I do not think new legisla- 
tion on the subject is required. 

Mr. Trevelyan: 
of teachers teaching politics in the schools? 

Lord Eustace Percy: I do not think that arises 
out of the question. 
One of the questions refers to 


How many cases have there been 


Mr. Trevelyan: 
‘promoting the spread of Socialism among chil- 
dren,’’ and asks what steps the Noble Lord pro- 
poses to take to prevent party politics being taught 
children. I ask 
Noble 
teaching any kind of politics in the schools? 

Lord Eustace Percy: The question on the Paper 


to school how many cases have 


come to the Lord’s notice of any teachers 


is whether the Teachers’ Labour League exists in 


order to encourage such teaching being given in 
schools and to enable such teaching to be given. 


In view of the declared objects of the Teachers’ 


Labour League and in view of the declarations at 
the last conference of the Labour Party in regard 
to the use of the schools for that purpose, I think 
the question is fully justified. 

Mr. J. Hudson (Huddersfield) ; Noble 
Lord say if the general opinion and good sense of 


Can the 


the teachers of the country can be depended on to 
deal with this matter? [{Hon. Members: ‘‘He has 
said so!’’] > 

Lord Eustace Percy: In reply to the Hon. Mem- 
ber from Huddersfield, I confidently rely on the 
teaching profession, as I said to-day, and as I said 
in the speech to which the Hon. Member has re- 
ferred, but I think 
called to the activities of those who are trying to 


public attention should be 


put pressure on the teaching profession. 


On another occasion in the same year a depu- 
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tation of the Royal Society of St. George pre 
sented a resolution of the society requesting th¢ 
President of the Board of Education to requir 
the direct and systematic teaching of patriotism 
and flag exercises in the schools “as the most 
practical and effective antidote to disloyal and 
revolutionary propaganda.” The President re 
plied in part as follows: 


When it came to the question of a mandate fron 
the Board, it had always been one of the prin 
ciples of educational administration in this country) 
that as little as possible should be laid down by 
the central Department; that the Department, in 
matters of teaching, curriculum, pedagogies, and 
so on, should aet by advice—by instruction in thi 
sense of suggestion—by the issue of teachers’ 
handbooks rather than by direct regulation. If a 
general mandate were confined to a question of 
ceremonial it would do more harm than good... . 

It ought to be clearly laid down by the Board 
of Education, by local authorities, by the teaching 
profession, and by everybody who had anything 
to do with education, that patriotism was the very 
foundation of the whole of our teaching in the 
schools. The method by which that patriotism was 
taught must be mainly in the hands of the teac! 
The problem was mainly a teach 
The Royal 
Society of St. George might suggest to the bodies 
representing the that the) 
should form a joint committee to investigate the 
matter in order to reach joint conelusions. It was 
on the agreed conclusions of the people who 
actually had to do the teaching that progress in 
this matter must depend. They could rely on thi 
Board to do everything that the central adminis 
tration could do to assist this work. 


ing profession. 
ing and not an administrative one. 


teaching profession 


Earlier in the same year the President of the 
Board of Education, in meeting charges of mis- 
use of the schools for party ends, discussed the 
teaching of citizenship, patriotism and political 
propaganda and referred at the same time to 
the danger of using abstract ideas with pupils 
who are not ready for them. 


A teacher’s reasoning or arguments will soon 
fade from his pupil’s mind; but a child in whos 
mind half comprehended words have taken th 
place of tangible things grows up only too easily 
a man greedy of phrases and impatient of facts. 

This truth applies with even greater force to a 
far more important subject—the teaching of Citi- 


zenship. Let me here repeat what I said publicly 
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ar ago with reference to those passages in the 


1 Code which laid down that the ‘‘ moral instruce- 
’ given in the schools should inculcate, among 
—‘* That 


suirement is loyally earried out by the teachers 


’ 


things, ‘‘love of one’s country’ 


ir schools, not because it is in the regulations, 
because they believe in it. The public may 
onfident that the teaching profession realises 
he full its responsibility in this matter and 
iid sternly condemn any teacher who failed in 
s duty.’’ 
Especially, perhaps, in this country do we need 
bring children up to patriotism through the per- 
‘ormance of practical duties, because that is, after 
the way in which we, as a people, have attained 
tional unity. Just because our practical sense 
‘ national union is so strong, we have been con- 
nt with a constitutional language of peculiar 
gueness, a language in which any child may 
sily lose its way. There is, in fact, no subject 
regard to which the teacher should be given 
re freedom than this subject of patriotism and 
tizenship. There is certainly none in regard to 
ch he should have a more anxious sense of re- 
sponsibility, for here he must, in an especial de- 
gree, rely on his own judgment. If governments, 
ther local or central, begin to prescribe to the 
cher a certain method of teaching, or even 
mpt to influence him, in such matters, we run 
risk of all those evils that we have seen in 
sus forms, both in the Prussia of the past and 
the Russia of to-day.1 


The essence of these quotations is the empha- 
sis placed upon the teachers as members of a 
profession and on the recognition of profes- 

onal obligations. Only on this basis ean a 
genuine profession of teaching at all levels be 
established, unless, of course, teaching is to 
become an instrument of a totalitarian state. 
What happens to the teaching profession in a 
totalitarian state is nowhere better illustrated 
than in Nazi Germany. Under the Republic the 
German elementary school teachers had finally 
succeeded in securing that professional status 

r which they had struggled since 1848. Under 
the new régime all teachers as part of the civil 
service have been required to subordinate their 
own views to National Socialism and to famili- 
arize themselves with its ideology. The most 

‘The complete passages from which these quota- 

ns are taken may be found in an article by the 

thor on ‘The Making of Citizens in England,’’ 


in ‘* Essays in Comparative Education,’’ pp. 35 ff. 
(New York, 1930). 
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important books on National Socialism must be 
provided in official libraries, and heads of de- 
partments may even examine their subordinates 
on them (Decree of July 11, 1933). By a law 
of April 7, 1933, committees of politically re- 
liable persons were appointed to examine into 
the records of all members of the educational 
service. This law was followed by dismissal of 
teachers reported to be opposed to the new 
régime. Teachers’ councils, whose creation after 
1918 introduced a wholesome check on bureau- 
eratie control, were virtually set aside by an 
order issued by the Minister of the Interior in 
August, 1933. The new attitude was clearly 
expressed by the Minister of Education for 
Saxony. 


In the light of recent information I take this 
opportunity to state that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion can have confidence only in those teachers’ 
associations of which not only the executive offi- 
cers, but also every individual member is willing 
to give assurance in writing that he has adopted 
without reserve the principles of a consciously 
national and Christian education. The national 
Revolution is not satisfied with the mere outward 
semblance of a change. Those capable of no 
greater change than that can not expect to be 
called upon as co-workers. The new German school 
demands a whole German teacher who finds in the 
principles of Christian philosophy the motive and 
power for unselfish devotion to its cause. It will 
know how to find such men and with their help to 
build the new German school.2 


This principle has now been extended to all 
institutions for teacher preparation and to the 
selection of those who are to become professors 
in the universities. Admission to the teacher 
preparation institutions as well as to the uni- 
versities depends finally not on scholarship but 
on participation in the activities of Nazi youth 
organizations and the recommendation of the 
local leaders (Gauleiter) of the National Social- 
ist Party. In the same way no one may become 
a Dozent, the first rung on the professorial 
ladder, who has not, in addition to meeting the 
traditional requirements of scholarship, also 
been closely affiliated with Nazi organizations, 
completed the necessary periods of labor service 
(Arbeitsdienst) and spent at least three months 


2W. Hartnacke, ‘‘Neubau des deutschen Schul- 
wesens,’’ (Leipzig, 1933). 
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he new Dozentenakademien tor polit- 
ical indoctrination. Scholarship and research 
have been subordinated in the same way to Nazi 


policy, since, in the words of the 
Nazi régime, Ernst 


leading eduea- 
tional propagandist of the 
Krieck, “absolute freedom of teaching is abso- 
While 


allowed to researchers. 


lute nonsense.” research must be free, 


freedom can not be 
Here lies the real danger of laws like the Ives 
Law just enacted. Combined with the tenden- 


cies described by Dr. Jesse K. Flanders in his 


“Legislative Control of the Elementary Cur- 


(New York, 1925), 


teaching of history and social sciences, and the 


riculum” control of the 
Tennessee Law on the teaching of evolution, 
such laws militate against the development of 
a genuine profession of teaching, as self-deter- 
mining and as respected as the professions of 
law or medicine, engineering or architecture. 
To talk, on the one hand, of the development of 
free eitizens capable of discrimination and 
judgment, and, on the other hand, to keep those 
this leading 


responsible for development in 


strings is nonsense. The totalitarian state is at 


least honest—those who are to produce obedi- 
ent, acquiescent, uncritical followers must them- 
selves be uncritical, aequiescent and obedient. 
If only those patriots who suspect teachers in 
particular of subversive activities and who base 
their patriotism on loyalty to the Constitution 
and the wisdom of the Founders of the Repub- 
lie would Washington’s statement 


that “in proportion as the structure of govern- 


remember 


ment gives force to public opinion it is essential 
that public opinion be enlightened” (the real 
contrast between a democracy and a totalitarian 
state), they might refrain from controlling those 
who are appointed to diffuse this enlightenment. 
This does not mean that teachers can be abso- 
lutely free, but it does mean that the limitations 
of their freedom should be those that come from 
thorough professional preparation and from 
membership in a profession; it means, as the 
President of the English Board of Education 


implied in the quotations cited earlier, that, if a 


free society can not rely on the good sense of 
the teachers, external restrictions are likely to 
do more harm than good. 
I. L. Kanpen 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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COLLECTIVISM AND DEMOCRACY 

J HAVE read with amazement the vehement 
eriticism which Professor Bobbitt! has leveled 
at the final report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso 
ciation. Having studied the report myself, | 
am at a loss to understand how he could have 
read into it the threat to democracy which he 
charges it to be. 

The commission having written that “the age 
of individualism and laissez-faire in economy 
and government is closing and that a new age of 
collectivism is emerging,” Professor Bobbitt en- 
deavors to pin the red tag on them. They must 
mean fascism or communism, says he, but they 
are too tricky, too underhanded, to use those 
terms openly. He charges them with using “de 
liberately obscured phrases,” “hidden mean 
ings,” language “clear enough for the initiate to 
understand and innocuous enough not to alarm 
the uninitiated,” “favorable euphemisms” to con- 
ceal direful plotting. 

The commission’s suggestion that such “col- 
lectivism” may “involve the limiting or sup- 
planting of private property by public prop 
erty or it may entail the preservation of private 
property, extended and distributed among the 
masses,” means to Professor Bobbitt the inau 
guration of “a régime of state paternalism ti 
sare for a population no longer competent for 
individual self-management.” In the commis- 
sion’s prophecy that “Almost certainly [the on 
coming age] will involve a larger measure 0! 
compulsory as well as voluntary cooperation 0! 
citizens in the conduct of the complex national 
economy, he can see only “the large amount ot 
compulsory and the small amount of voluntary 
cooperation in Italy, Germany and Russia.” 

The critic then comments on the tributes to 
democracy which he admits are contained in the 
report. “It is difficult to explain,” he says, “in 
a way favorable to the commission, their fre- 
quent lip-service to democracy, when the whole 
tenor of their report is denial both of its legiti- 
macy and of its desirability. One ean not be 
lieve that they are uninformed relative to the 
differing natures of eollectivism and of democ- 
racy and of their total irreconcilability.” 

in this last sentence we have the kernel 0! 
Professor Bobbitt’s criticism. It gives us the 

1ScHOOL AND Society, XL (August 18, 1934), 
201-8. 
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ntal assumption which is at the root of 


lisagreement with the commission. 


Are col- 
vism and democracy totally irreconcilable? 
\re individualism and democracy synonymous 


)? 


ms? To these questions Professor Bobbitt’s 


‘er is in the affirmative; the commission’s 
er is in the negative. 

\s I read the report, the commission is no 

t less zealous in its stand for democracy than 

. its eritic. _The commission advocates colleec- 

to preserve democracy. They define de- 

oeracy and their paragraphs are shot through 

through with the spirit of allegiance to it. 

rhey 

material civilization; they recognize that the 


face the facts of the accelerated evolution 


y economy of frontier days has given way 

. . . . . > 9 
e minute specialization of each man’s labor 
nd a ecorrelatively intricate interdependence otf 
kind. 
rid economy upon the successful functioning 
which the individual must depend for the 


Who is to control this national and 


very elements of existence? The commissitn 
assumes that adherence to demoeratie principles 
ealls for social control, and they argue for the 
development of such social intelligence in the 
common man that he may. participate in coop- 
erative action. 

The demoeracy expounded by Professor Bob- 
bitt is that of Thomas Paine. Government is a 
necessary evil; let us have as little of it as pos- 
sible. Individualism, unfettered and free, is the 
essence of democracy. Self-reliance, self-depen- 
dence, and individual responsibility were the 
virtues which our publie schools were designed 
to inculeate, he says, and the alternative offered 
by the commission as he sees it is that “Men are 
to be nurslings of the state.” 

The argument interestingly parallels the views 
expressed by the opponents of ratification of 
the Constitution in 1788. They, too, felt that 
they were faced with a dangerous collectivism. 
In the “new plan” of government they envis- 
ioned an instrument which would destroy the 
liberty they so lately had gained. 

The philosophy persists. Only five years ago 
the mass of the American people were singing 
the praises of Rugged Individualism. Yet the 
most casual student, it would seem, must be con- 
scious of the steadily expanding collectivism 
which has characterized our history. The very 
‘ax-supported publie school to which Professor 
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the original of 


strengthening individualism was at its inception 


attributes 


Sobbitt purpose 
regarded by its enemies as destructive of indi- 
vidualism. 

To-day the newspaper mirrors an accelerating 
collectivism. Mayor La Guardia opens fourteen 
new play sites and promises sixty-one more be- 
fore the end of 1935. The people of the city 
of New York have that 


they ean not provide for their recreatory needs, 


found as individuals 
but collectively they can do something to coun- 
In 
the Tennessee and Columbia River valleys, the 


teract the abnormalities of urban existence. 


people of the United States are engaged in ere- 
A few 
weeks ago President Roosevelt initiated a proj- 


ating vast resources of electric power. 


ect which will eventually stretch a thousand 
of 
Conservation 


miles forest across our treeless prairies. 


of soil and of moisture are the 
reasons given for this extension of collective 
activity and of the public ownership of prop- 
erty. 

Does Professor Bobbitt shudder at the trend 
which these straws signify? Does he feel that 
such measures are an annulment of democracy? 

What is democracy? The commission offered 
a long, wordy definition (p. 12). But this 
product of their deliberations was only a ver- 
bose paraphrase of Lincoln’s homely words— 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. In our nation of subsistence 
farmers a century ago but little government was 
necessary; in our intricate, highly organized 
society of to-day, much government is neces- 
sary. Necessary for what? Necessary for the 
realization of those principles of equality and 
liberty which we designate as the fundamental 
attributes of a state of democracy. So long as 
the supreme power resides in the people and is 
exercised by representation, much government 
does not mean a denial of democracy. 

(This statement is not to be interpreted as a 
general endorsement of the commission’s report. 
It is confined strictly to the portion that eluci- 
dates the point of view with which Professor 
Bobbitt disagrees. There are other portions 
which I am inelined to question seriously and 
to call for supporting facts, but this paper is 
not intended to be a general appraisal.) 

PercivaL W. Hutson 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Our attention has been called to an excerpt 
from the Princeton Alumni Weekly, published 
for August 25, 1934 
“Political Controls of 
the 


in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


(page 254) dealing with 


Education,” and mentioning name of the 


University of California. 

For that reason it seems appropriate to send 
you herewith a copy of the statement made to 
the Academic Senate of the University of Cali- 
1934 by Robert Gordon 


fornia August 27, 


Sproul, president of the university. 
think, be interested in this state- 


on 
Your read- 
ers would, I 


ment, which reads: 


Day by day in these troubled times the position 


of university administrative officers grows more 


difficult 


freedom or the right of free speech. 


as they face questions involving academic 
Both radicals 
uwtionaries would use the university as an 
of group attacks 


bitterly those who strive to preserve its integrity 
: 4 3 


and re: 


agency propaganda and each 


as an institution for the discovery and dissemina- 


seems to me desirable, 


Senate and to the 


tion of knowledge. It 


therefore, to announce to this 
publie the principles which guide the president in 
these matters and which may be said to be, in a 
certain sense, the policy of the university: 

The 


transmit 


function of 
knowledge and to train students in the 
To 
convert, or to make converts, is alien and hostile 
to this Where it becomes 


necessary, in performing this function of a uni- 


a university is to seek and to 
processes whereby truth is to be made known. 


dispassionate duty. 


versity, to consider political, social or sectarian 


movements, they are dissected and examined—not 


taught, and the conclusion left, with no tipping 


li 


of the seales, to the logie of the facts. 
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The university is founded upon faith in int 
gence and knowledge and it must defend their f; 
operation. It must rely upon truth to com! 
error. 
under which questions are examined are th 
to intellect rather than to passi 
of a 


persons in 


lay 
the 


competent 


which give p 
university is 


the 


Essentially freedom 


freedom of classro. 
In order to protect this freedom, the universit 
assumes the right to prevent exploitation of 
prestige by unqualified persons or by those w! 
would use it as a platform for propaganda. 


Its obligation is to see that the conditions 


therefore takes great care in the appointment of 


its teachers; it must take corresponding care with 


respect to others who wish to speak in its nam 

The university respects personal belief as 
private concern of the individual. It equally 
spects the constitutional rights of the citizen. It 
insists only that its members, as individuals and 
as citizens, shall likewise always respect—and not 
exploit, their university connection. 

The University of California is the creaturs 
the state and its loyalty to the state will n 
waver. It will not aid nor will it condone action 
contrary to the laws of the state. Its high fun 
tion—and its high privilege, the university 
steadily continue to fulfill, serving the people by 
providing facilities for investigation and teac! 
free from domination by parties, sects or selfis] 
interests. The university expects the state, in re- 
turn, and to its own great gain, to protect 
indispensable freedom, a freedom like the freedom 
of the press, that is the heritage and the right of 
a free people. 

Monroe E. Devutscu, 
Vice-president and provost of the Un 
versity of California 

BERKELEY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AIR-MINDED YOUTH TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 

ALonG the air-ways of America there is Port 
Kenyon in Ohio. It is far enough away from 
any great urban center to develop its own in- 
terests and constituency and far afield from the 
immediate rewards of an industrial community, 
but near enough in spirit to understand and 
interpret the significance of the life of to-day 
and to-morrow to the youth of this post-war 
period. For this field opens an untried door 
into the world of to-morrow for the students 


of Kenyon College and comes to them as th 
gift of one of their own colleagues, Wilbur L. 
Cummings, of the class of 1902. The project 
of planning and pursuing the dream of the 
donor becomes a project in cooperative think- 
ing and doing for this college of liberal arts. 
It comes into being with an almost Aladdin- 
like of man’s interest 
flying, from a sportsman’s venture to the ma- 
reflection of the discerning man of the 
1 


as to its cultural contribution—an un- 
experience for this man but one mos! 


17 


summons out one 
tured 
world 
usual 
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vy to oceur, as he sees clearly enough, within 


( 


. everyday experience of the next generation. 


nn 


\< Mr. Cummings says: “When I was in col- 
Henry Ford and his horseless carriage in- 
ry awakened little interest of a serious sort 

My children are privileged to live 
ich the period of expansion to see it as the 
itest industry in their world. Now as they 
- into maturity aviation is so far advanced 
} turn their attention in a much more com- 

e way. It needs no prophet to forecast 
beginnings of a tremendous development 
n the next twenty-five years and that not 
ely of technical skill and progress but of 
wider changes in the social life of to-mor- 
It may be a hobby or a sport and it is 
» way to be despised for that. In its par- 
tion, however, it affords a training as 
flexible and adaptable to a new age as any 
sible interest ean afford.” 
\ccordingly, this venture is launched as a 
ege enterprise. There is the flying field, less 
half a mile from the Kenyon campus, 
yroximately 1,600 and 1,900 feet in length, 
which is built a fully equipped hangar with 
Fleet and Fledgling Biplanes, two-place, 
control, for student instruction, each with 

10) and 185 H. P. Kinney motors. In the 

Mather Seience Hall on the campus is the aero- 

nauties laboratory, which provides several types 
airplane motors, engine parts and skeleton 
truction models. The course of instruction 
unced follows that prescribed by The 

United States Department of Commerce for 

Licensed Transport Pilot Ground Schools. This 

hedule affords an introduction for those who 
ose flying as a vocation but in no wise offers 


uurse of study as a technical accomplishment. 
The study as outlined is largely theoretical and 
esents the necessary basic information for a 
horough understanding of the art of flying— 
air commerce regulations, history and construc- 
of airplanes, meteorology, principles of 

rial navigation, aircraft instruments and 
parachutes. Basie courses in physies and 
ithematies in the first and second years pre- 


pare the student in his second year for the 
course as outlined. Flying is not included in 
the course but is permitted as a private venture 
in the two later years of college life. While 
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the machine work affords practical experience, 
it becomes a necessary cooperative enterprise 
and no student escapes the responsibility of 
maintaining the mechanical efficiency of the 
whole plant. The course centers, therefore, the 
active interest of the student. It may be a 
hobby for most, no doubt, and it may demand 
time and energy which onee the playing field 
claimed. It therefore requires more physical 
hours than its college credits grant. Of the 120 
credit hours required for graduation, to this 
course is allotted 3 credit hours, which signifies 
a full year’s participation. 

In a very real sense this enterprise partakes 
of the character of a youth movement. It 
centers its responsibility in its beginnings upon 
the shoulders of Donald MeCabe Gretzer, whose 
career as student, pilot and teacher brings to 
this new enterprise the unusual gifts of leader- 
ship of the younger generation. In laboratory 
and on the field this youthful instructor and 
his youthful colleagues are busily engaged in 
an absorbing occupation with something of the 
Montessori touch about it all. Mr. Gretzer 
holds membership in the American section of 
the International League of Aviators. On the 
recent occasion of the dedication of the field 
he was privileged to present to Mr. Cummings 
a diploma of honorary membership in that 
organization—a distinetion given in America 
as a recognition of this college enterprise and 
the second award only to non-professionals, the 
first being given to President Coolidge. 

In this day of transition this enterprise 
stands out as a venture unique in its possibili- 
ties and promises. It captures the imagination 
and provides speculation of future trends 
which to-day are but dimly outlined. It well 
may be a poet’s dream, but poets, as Shelley 
said, are the great legislators of the world. One 
remembers that vignette of William Blake of 
Homo Sapiens standing in his infinitesimal in- 
significance with eager looks and outstretched 
arms before a great ladder reaching into the 
infinite. Underneath is the caption: “I want! 
I want!” It is a parable of that moment of 
tension or of balance when, somewhere between 
the two worlds in transition we picture to-day 
as passing and becoming, man gathers up his 
tested experience and, reviewing it wholly for 
the moment, stakes his all on the future in one 


~*~ 


A ee) 











great plunge. There is no man of to-day, how- 
ever obscure, but feels the pulse of this world 
He sees 
himself “We 
children of the plough, the spade and the ship; 
the extended liberty and 


at his breakfast table every morning. 


as Samuel Butler saw him: are 


we are children of 


knowledge which the printing press has dif- 
fused, 


under 


By the institutions and state of science 


which a man is born it is determined 


whether he shall have the limits of an Austra- 


those of a nineteenth century 


and, we may add, of a twentieth 


lian savage or 
Englishman” 
century man of affairs. 

That man’s evolution from the post-war-born 
vouth of to-day is being determined as never 
before by the significant direction which applied 
science presses upon every phase of his life. 
For two thousand years this power has been 
largely dormant and man’s mechanical progress 
limited to his immediate touch. His world is 
the heritage of a fine quality of life, disinter- 
ested and kindly in many ways. Concern with 


what we call the machine, however, has been 
looked upon 
There was a time when, for a brief moment in 


Hero of 


with indifference if not disdain. 


the ancient world, Archimedes and 
Alexander, by invention and emphasis, sought 
to turn their world to the wonders of meehani- 
cal adaptability. But that progressive moment 
was thwarted by the indifference of the intel- 
lectual class to such pursuits, and war and 
political disorder added a further blockade. So 
the great gulf of the future was fixed between 
the cultural and the practical in educational 
ideal and effort. 

No more than three generations behind him 
now the youth of to-day sees the industrial 
revolution enter upon the scene through the 
docr of Watt’s steam-engine and within a gen- 
eration almost the social order is stirring with 
change. Within his own generation this youth 
stands at the door of a change as momentous 
and one for which he is better prepared to cope 
than his fathers. Now is given a social and 
cultural promise in the power of mechanical 
tools and weapons placed in the hands of the 
common man. Though we raise the warning 
ery against the machine as possible master, the 
remains within the forefront of the eom- 
mon that 
creased power is granted—a power that quietly 


fact 


consciousness by this machine in- 
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works and observes man’s will more than ever 
his busy limbs could do. So youth stands to- 
day gathering up the lost threads of the ancient 
world where the 


live at home in a 


of nature is being largely deter 


world to 
interpretation 
mined by the projection of himself through 
the machine. 
there is a promise of a greater world unity. 


In this new democratic setting 
If the ancient ideal gave us a culture of quiet 
rest and contemplation with its vision of 
universe of truth, beauty and love, the world 
of youth’s making to-day works “without haste” 
in keeping with its ancient heritage, but, adven 
turous and courageous, defying the static of 
tradition, it works “without rest,” in keeping 
with the experimental progress of man’s spirit 
upon new adventures in cooperative thinking 
and doing. 

The post-war youth who now enters upon 
his college career chooses his electives instine 
tively under the preference and the guidance 
of this changing social scene. He knows enough 
to value the time and energy released from toil 
and rest. He wants and knows that he wants 
the proper. preparation of mind to use it. He 
must understand this industrial scene not neces- 
sarily, be it said, because of his own future 
as a possible administrator of affairs. He is 
not unmindful of that ambition, but he measures 
with much more detachment than a former gen- 
eration the old emphasis upon industrial success 
and utilitarian education. He knows how the 
exaggeration of the practical tends to stifle and 
reject the theoretical, and when the emergenc) 
comes and the machine breaks down he is more 
disposed to value the background of the theo 
to-day 


retical. Air-minded youth seeks ti 
understand the principles of the machine as a 
far superior equipment for his task than merely 
knowing how to run the machine. 

Within the life of the older generation have 
come the telephone, motor ear, radio, movie, air- 
plane—all serving to accelerate activity and 
observation. For their children man’s ancient 
dream of flying is now a given reality, but it 
comes to them enriched by the experience 
gained through social knowledge and applied 
science and so promises comprehension of life 
in larger sort than ever before. To the youth 
of to-day this new avenue of interest is as 


fascinating and as varied as any game could 
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ever be. It feeds the natural urge to the 


understanding and doing of mechanical skills. 
It finds complement in man’s cultural life and 
social skills as well, so that even the competi- 
tive drive of sports may yet yield place to this 

operative doing that serves his learning. In 
many ways vocational avenues are enlarged 
and a freedom of choice that develops a man’s 
( ipabilities The 


new leisure and the new machine may encourage 


+ 


to the utmost is promised. 


far greater measure than ever before of cul- 


a 
tural and scientific understanding. Time was, 
vhen the only observation hobby granted was 

walk in the country where, as a turn away 
from sport, science taught its rudiments in 
ceology or botany, or beauty found its answer 
n esthetic contemplation. If the imagination 
found no release here, one was as restlessly 
inoccupied as when waiting impatiently at a 
That con- 


dition hardly exists for this post-war college 


railway station for a belated train. 
youth to-day. He need not sit and wait while 
things labeled science are brought him on a 
platter. Science is so much a part of the order- 
ing of his life that he responds to its demands 
ith eager insistence. 

Here it would seem that, by a happy coinci- 


W 
dence, a study in aeronautics holds possibilities 
of active relationship between youth and his 
natural and social surroundings. He ought to 
find himself at home in his world through 
familiar occupations and appliances and be 
prepared to participate in this doing for testing 
and trying knowledge of all kinds. Such train- 
ing holds cultural value of a high sort as one 
turns to the many avenues of esthetic interest 
it gives. It was the problem of riding upon the 
air that brought stream-lined cars into the 
region of fact and value. The beauty of moving 
clouds is by no means lost in pursuing the study 
of meteorology. The beauty of a changing 
landscape quickens an interest in nature’s un- 
conscious rhythms in form and design as well 
as calling for observation of the keenest de- 
mand. No better grounding in applied science 
than the avenue of aerodynamics wherein the 
motion of the wind on a floating object yields 
utilitarian as well as esthetic contemplation. 
While in no sense is this a complete vocational 
course, its utilitarian advantages enter into 
fields far removed from the technical. It opens 
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up for civil engineering new problems in de- 


sign and promotion. It gives to medicine 
avenues of investigation of altitudes upon the 
human body. To the lawyer it forecasts many 
complications of interests and enters into gov- 
ernmental theory and practise with larger and 
larger fields of interest. Architecture will find 
ways of building landing fields on the tops of 
skyserapers. Bankers will provide capital for 


greater air lines and transatlantic ventures. 


The most marked social change in the im- 
mediate future will be the opportunity of 


greater leisure, to which the flying machine will 
contribute the greatest part. The old bread and 
cireus program that looked upon man as a crea- 
ture to be governed and kept quietly in his 
place is challenged by this machine. In the 
facility and speed of transportation and inter- 
course, that man disappears. Applied science 
works its will not only in response to utility 
demands, but because of man’s eager desire to 
know the why of things. Here his primary 
interest is not in the running of the machine 
This 


turn of emphasis means eventually an entire 


but in the working out of its principles. 


reversal of judgment on the vocational aspects 
of edueation, for, as Ernest MeCullough ob- 
serves of such efforts to-day, “half the engineer- 
ing schools in the country could be eliminated 
or turned into low-grade trade schools with im- 
mense benefit to the country.” 

Something of that benefit accrues to the lib- 
eral arts colleges for their consistent devotion 


to eultural values first. Our great urban uni- 


versities were keenly sensitive and_ better 
equipped to sense a changing demand. In the 


midst of the change many a college stood as 
ill-eontent as the old homestead in its urban 
expansion. Soon adding this to that as neces- 
sity demanded the old home became a great 
factory of learning and assumed the guise of 
a glorified showboat. Likewise many a little 
college on its rural hill began to feel its isola- 
tion. Though it bravely upheld its cultural 
traditions the busy urban world passed it by. 
That was the time when this practical insistence 
upon running the machine as an end in itself 
gave home economies and industrial technique 
the only avenue of academic expansion and 
salvation. That was the time when industry 
was glad to be relieved of its responsibility for 








560 








apprenticeship discipline. Fortunately, how- 
ever, before this tide had reached its fleod, the 
big, busy neighbor beyond found that though 
And the 
loss was in those human cultural elements which 
the old 
fostered. 
now closed a new order of smaller preceptorial 


something was gained much was lost. 


homestead in its ancient glory once 


But since return by that road was 


units within the greater group arose to restore 
as lar as possible the old scene and confess that 
the present trend was too complicated for satis- 
factory handling. So it happens that the old 
ideal of Mark Hopkins’s log in its forest setting 
proves its worth again, and, modified by the 


experience gained from industrial processes and 


results, enters upon its new phase. 


That is the situation as Kenyon College sees 
it. It is glad of the happy cireumstance that 
makes possible this endeavor within its own 


group. It sees the concern of to-day with the 
industrial order and seeks to 


established 


technique of an 
that 
But just as its elective courses met 


coordinate interest with its 
tradition. 
their demand by never being used so literally 
as to bring confusion, so in this instance two 
conditions are met—the education of faets, 
principles and knowledge to meet the complexi- 
ties of contemporary life, and the presentation 
of material so as to awaken the student’s deep- 
est interest and finest choices. It is a way of 
meeting the trend of the day towards technical 
interest so specialized as to reward with scant 
the intellectual artistie and cultural 
It seeks to use that trend and pre- 


By the turn of 


attention 
interests. 
serve its higher appreciations. 
events to-day the problem of leisure presents 
that The for man’s 


teaching is right at hand, for man is, primarily, 


opportunity. material 
a creature to be taught, as L. P. Jacks says. If 
the youth is to be quite at home in his world 
his larger participation in practical affairs will 
be supplemented by a broad intellectual and 
cultural foundation. The educational emphasis 


becomes a matter of the artist’s choice—that 


selective discrimination of subject-matter in 
natural and applied science as it appears in 
the everyday affairs of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. We acknowledge, with John Dewey, that 
“any subject is cultural in the degree in which 


it is apprehended in its widest possible range 


of meanings.” 
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It is the old cultural problem of leisure as 
the end of education that presents itself unde: 
this new guise to-day. We have leisure. Work 
for the masses, however, is so much of a routine 
and deadening nature as to make neither hard 
nor difficult demands upon mind and body. In 
the changed social scene much newly released 
energy is at stake ana unless through industria! 
processes some way of understanding is pro 
vided, what preparation can best cope with such 
a situation? 

Call flying a sport and a hobby. It is all that 
and more. Its real educational value is that it 
introduces the man to the aviation industry at 
a time of its beginnings and provides him with 
a keen appreciation of the varied factors in 
volved in aireraft production and use. Enough 
knowledge and experience is gained to give a 
man an ideal preparation for whatever vocation 
attracts him. The aeronautical industry will 
soon go forward under the impetus of private 
It will 
have in such a group a new order of captains 
of industry, awake not only to mechanical skill 
but to a social responsibility of a more eoopera- 


owners and users of flying machines. 


tive cast. 

It is a matter of some significance at the 
present moment that along with their interest 
in distinctive forms of applied science, the air- 
minded youth of to-day, who will be these cap- 
tains of to-morrow, are giving increasing choice 
to interpretative social studies, economies, s0ci- 
ology and government. It is an alliance in 
interest which the present youth group con- 
tributes to the making of the man of the future. 
It is an alliance of interest between these cul- 
tural and empirical choices which this venture 
at Kenyon is now privileged to provide. The 
college rests its future upon it. Air transporta 
tion as the method of communication wherever 
feasible is officially approved. In the further- 
ance of its work the college sends out under 
its own power and from its own air-way its 
president and pilot-professor as representatives 
of this alliance. “It is not the purpose of this 
course,” adds Dr. William Foster Peirce, the 
president of Kenyon College, “to develop com- 
mercial pilots, but only to fill a need for know!- 
edge of aeronauties which many young men be- 
lieve to be a part of a liberal education. That 
interest is satisfied and as a by-product a cul- 
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recreation is provided, the moral value of 


en 1S 


far-reaching. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND 
RecuRRENT eyeles of lean years have pre- 
ted local edueation authorities from making 
use of their powers to aid research, con- 
d upon them by Section 74 of the Con- 
lated Edueation Act of 1921. Now that the 
mie outlook appears to be brighter and 
President of the Board of Trade is able to 
k hopefully of expanding trade and com- 
‘ce, it should be possible for some encour- 
ent to be given both by’ the Board of Edu- 
on and by loeal authorities to the investi- 
on by teachers and students of problems 
with An 
ise to such encouragement is likely to be 


nected schools and scholars. im- 
theoming in the discussions at the British 
\ssociation early next month, when the eduea- 
n section will explore some of the findings 
edueational research, such as the results of 
igenee testing and the relative merits of 
‘hing methods. Laboratory work, the taking 
ites and response to ocular demonstration 

re to be considered. The discussions are likely 
rain actuality from the fact that there is 
a Scottish Council for Re- 


and the experience of this 


ready in existence 
search in Edueation, 
organization will be of value to those who are 
endeavoring to form a similar body in England. 
'here is undoubtedly advantage to be gained 
a closer association of and 
For 
overlapping is avoided and work that is neces- 
sary can be indicated and undertaken in direc- 
us Where it is most needed. In this country, 
Where, as the Board of Education reminded us 
in a pamphlet last year, “the freedom of teach- 
ers from official control in questions relating to 
curricula, syllabuses and methods of teaching” 
is one of the main respects in which our edu- 
cational system differs from that of foreign 


count 


individuals 
cieties engaged in education inquiries. 


ies, Valuable information regarding ex- 


nar? 
perl 


ment in technique, in closer understanding 
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Moreover, the rather 
discipline which aviation imposes creates 
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a source of values in the mastery of self of 
inestimable worth.” 
Lester LEAKE RILEY 
KENYON COLLEGE 


of diffieult types of children, not only in ele- 
mentary, but in other schools should be forth- 
coming. Opportunity is afforded to teachers 
from time to time to study conditions abroad, 
but there is need for study here, of the change 
over from the infant to the primary school 
stage, from the primary to the senior school, 
and particularly for a fuller inquiry into the 
reactions of young children to junior county 
scholarship examinations. The valuable reports 
of the consultative committees have pointed the 
way to further exploration of methods of teach- 
ing, and an additional stimulus is afforded by 
the excellent memoranda on curricula published 
during recent months by the London County 
Council. From recorded results of teaching, it 
should be possible to learn, without any eut-and- 
dried formulae, what should be the standard of 
attainment of the normal child and what should 
be done to help the child who blossoms late to 
On 
this point some remarks contained in the recent 
Report of the London School Medical Officer 
He that 
develop physiologically and mentally at varying 


zo on to some form of higher education. 


are of value. reminds us “children 


rates. . . . The slow developing children are 
none the worse for this. They continue to de- 
velop much longer than the others and eventu- 
ally may attain the same or even a higher de- 
And he 


goes on to say: “When scholarships are awarded 


velopment of mind and character.” 


on examinations taken at a given age, the pre- 
cocious children are given an unfair advantage 
at the expense of the more slowly developing 
children who may be superior in the end.” 
These are wise words and provide evidence of 
the need for much greater understanding of the 
difficulties of the normal child, difficulties which 
are too often passed over in dwelling on the 
eases of the subnormal, the abnormal and the 
defective. There is here, undoubtedly, a field 
for investigation. But it is not an educational 


inquiry alone which is required. Health, nutri- 
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related to the 


tion and environment are a 

problem. There is rightly much talk of indi- 
vidual understanding of both younger and older 
wrongdoers, but a great deal of preventive work 
could be accomplished if much more care were 
exereised e early years of schooling, with 
or without nsultation of the child guidance 
clinic Very often an excellent beginning is 
made in the infant school, for it is here that, 


influenced by the great educational minds of the 


past-and by our no less great contemporary, 
Madame Montessori, the clearer understanding 
of child psychology has made the greatest head- 
way. It was said not long ago, with good rea- 
on, that the greatest educational advance in 
this country during the present century has 
been made in the infant school. It should be 


recalled with emphasis that this advance has 


been due in great measure to the teachers them- 
selves, who have been eager for experiment and 


have often provided material from their own 
resources. 

The question arises, therefore, whether failure 
to achieve a similar advance in the primary 
school is due to the external examination at the 
age of eleven, for the junior county scholarship 
examination is in reality an external examina- 
tion, and whether it hinders the free adoption 
of methods which ean be adapted to children of 
There is some reason to believe, 


varying types. 
that “the 


as Sir Frederick Menzies 
educational and physical needs of the children 


suggests, 


are, unfortunately, not infrequently in conflict,” 
and that “often it is the educational need that 
must suffer.” With wise organization and skil- 
ful understanding there seems no reason why 
either education or health should lose. Enlight- 
ened local education authorities have provided a 
very considerable number of open-air schools 
in recent years. There are at present some 147 
with accommodation 14,700 

Hitherto they have been used mainly 
delicate 


schools for over 


children. 
for subnormal, tuberculous, or very 
children; but so far very little has been done in 
investigating the results of open-air schooling 
on the normal child, normal so far as intelli- 
gence goes, but who may be late in developing. 
Nor do we know much of the influence of open- 
air teaching on the nervous child or on the child 

Many excellent 
of the 


with a “difficult” temperament. 


are aware changes 


schools 


private 
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worked in a child’s character and mentality by 
an open-air life and by practical work in a gar- 
den or in touch with animals. Well-to-do par- 
ents are able to choose the school which the 
feel will fit the child. It is otherwise with the 
majority ot people, and unless they live in 
area of an authority which is able to meet 
needs of special groups, the child must take his 
chance. But even though an actual open-: 
school may not be available, careful investig 
tion in the school itself may enable the thoug 
ful and 
for whom larger quantities of sunlight and 


eareful teacher to select the children 
fresh air are required, with closer individual at 
tention, and more constant medical supervision. 
In London some of these desiderata are fort 
coming in playground classes, but if they are t 
be suecessful they must be run, as Sir Frederick 
tells us, “magnificently.” 

Where open-air classes are well run, the med 
ical reports seem to prove an advance in healt! 
and greater steadiness in nerve and tempera- 
ment. Less is known about the results in regard 
to education and intelligence. There is here a 
field for further research. Nor do the greater 
authorities appear to have used, so far, the op- 
portunities available in the scattered homes, in 
cottage homes, and in the boarding schools 
which they have inherited from the late Poor 
Law guardians, to study individual children or 
to ensure that those foster parents who are in 
charge of the boys and girls—sometimes from 
infancy to adoleseence—are given teaching on 
health matters and some measure of psycholog 
ical knowledge. A few experiments which have 
been made on these lines have been found to be 
valuable. But in these homes, among children 
coming from different environments, there are 
opportunities for the study of aptitudes and o! 
character and for investigating the results 0! 
good food, rest and physical training as well 
of occupations and amusements which must ! 
act favorably on the administration. For th 
most fruitful result of educational research 
the barrier which it presents to mass instruction 
and mass treatment, and the more work tliat !s 
accomplished on these lines the greater will be 
the achievement in happy and healthful child- 
hood.—The London Times Educational Supp! 


ment. 
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THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
OF THE SOUTH 
third annual conference of the church- 
d colleges of the South was held at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, in Asheville, N. C., on 
15. 


red educators registered for the meeting, 


Wednesday, August Approximately one 
ereatest interest was manifested in the 
discussed during the one-day session. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, secretary of the Associa- 
American Colleges, not only brought the 

os of the association, but made a most 
le contribution in discussing the history 
e efforts made last year to secure aid from 
federal government for the non-tax-sup- 
Dr. John E. 
ford, a member of the executive committee 


ed institutions of learning. 


new National Commission on Church- 

| Colleges, brought the greetings of this 

ip, and discussed briefly the objective, aims 
nd funetions of the chureh-related colleges. 

Dr. J. Turck, of 


Centre College of Kentucky, explained at the 


he chairman, Charles 
itset that the program had been arranged with 
he thought that the public mind of America, 
ral of the chureh affiliations or church 
ndifference of the many millions that compose 
must be brought to understand the public 
vice that is rendered by the church-related 
colleges. “We can assume that we representa- 


dless 


ves of church-related colleges accept the fact 
t higher education under church auspices has 
nite spiritual values, but many thousands of 
fellow-eitizens do 


not share our church 


valty or our enthusiasm. Are there any prin- 
ciples which will eonvinee the average Ameri- 

regardless of his religious faith, that the 
irch-related colleges are public institutions, 
ving the whole publie in effective ways, and 
the interest of that 


i@servines 


>s? 


and support 
ublic 
The program was an endeavor to give an 
‘irmative answer to this question. The first 
“Resolved, that the privately endowed 
eges are institutions of public service, and 
nsequently no discrimination should be drawn 
tween privately endowed colleges and state- 

tained institutions in the matter of federal 


pie 
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re lief 


tion,” was discussed by 


or state measures in the field of educa 
Dr. Harvey W. Cox, 
Emory University, Georgia, and Dr. Spright 
Dowell, Mercer University, Georgia. The paper 
prepared by Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Virginia, was read by 
Dr. J. W. Gaines, Bethel College for Women, 
Kentueky. The second topic, “Resolved, that 
of 
many small colleges of liberal arts, widely scat- 
tered 
equipped to serve the public,” was discussed by 
Dr. Henry N. Snyder, W offord College, South 
Carolina, and Dr. Stewart W. McClelland, Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Tennessee. 


the best interests our democracy require 


throughout the nation and adequately 


The third topic read, “Resolved, that the 
chureh-related colleges represent a great saving 
to taxpayers and should be encouraged to serve 
The 


speakers were Dr. R. C. Grier, Erskine College, 


more effectively the areas where they are.” 


South Carolina, and Dr. Dice R. Anderson, 
Wesleyan College, Georgia. The final topic 


was, “Resolved, that all colleges should charge 
fair tuition rates and employ fair and equitable 
methods of soliciting students. (Query, would 
a code of ethies in the field of higher education 
be helpful?)”. Dr. Weldon Thomas Myers, 
professor of English in Converse College, South 
Carolina, represented the president of that in- 
stitution, Dr. Edward M. Gwathmey, who was 
detained by illness in his family. The other 
speakers were Dr. Lawrence T. Lowrey, Blue 
Mountain College, Mississippi, and Dr. Charles 
J. Turek, Centre College of Kentucky. 

The officers for the fourth annual conference, 
to be held in August, 1935, were selected as 
follows: 

President, Dr. Charles J. 
of Kentucky; Vice-President, Dr. Spright Dowell, 


Turck, Centre College 


Mercer University, Georgia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. W. M. Alexander, Department of Colleges, 
Board of Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Nashville, Tennessee; the Executive 
Committee: The three officers and Dr. D. M. Key, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, and Dr. P. 
P. Burns, Howard College, Alabama. 


The report of the findings committee, which 
was read by Dr. W. P. Few, Duke University, 
North 


Carolina, and which was afterwards 
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adopted by the unanimous vote of the confer- 


ence, was as follows: 
It is the sense of this conference that non-profit- 
whether tax-sup- 


all alike public 


making colleges and universities, 
ported or non tax-supported, are 
institutions and render publie service, and should, 
alike in all federal relief 
With 


principle assured by the national government, each 


therefore, be treated 


measures in the field of education. such a 
institution would have to decide for itself whether 
it wishes to qualify for federal aid. 

We believe American life 
will be best of the 


liberal arts college type, scattered widely over the 


that the interests of 


served by many institutions 


country—institutions that emphasize sound schol- 


arship, the development of personality and the 
training of Christian character. 

These institutions are now providing higher edu- 
cation for more than half of the college students of 
this country, and they thus effect vast savings to 
the taxpayers. They should be recognized as pub- 
lic institutions, and in all possible ways they should 
be encouraged to serve, and be made strong for 
serving, the areas where they are located. 

We believe that a serious situation is developing 
in connection with the competition for students by 
that on the 


It is expected 


institutions of higher learning and 
part of tax-supported institutions. 

by the students that their college education must 
be financed in whole or in part by the college. We 
accept the principle that in all ordinary cirecum- 
stances the tuition of the student, in an institution 
of higher learning, should be paid by him or by 
his parents or in other way by endowed 
scholarships or gifts or loans by interested friends. 


some 





INTER-AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION 


Federation of 


THE 

THe Inter-American Eduea- 
tion is born of the hope of the teachers of the 
Americas that there may be some agency, chan- 
which they may 
alien design and 


nel and conference through 
work, in cooperation without 
pressure, for the progressive betterment of their 
peoples through education and for their own 
improvement by the exchange of information 
and method. 

The germ of a federation of this character 
may be found in the sessions devoted to edu- 
confer- 
America 


eation in the eommendable series of 


held in Latin 


ences originating and 
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In all actual cases of need, scholarships or |] 
should be awarded to worthy students to the extent 
of the need and the ability of the college to fina 
the necessary scholarship funds. 

We note with regret that in some of our 
leges, supported by tuitions and endowment, ther 
is a tendency to exceed this limit, and that on the 


part of tax-supported institutions there is a ten 


dency to charge no tuition or to fix tuition 1 
so low that all students are enjoying the equivalent 
of large scholarships. This constitutes an unfair 
burden on taxpayers and an unwise pauperizing 
of the students themselves, and sets up a ruin 
sort of competition with non-tax-supported 
tutions. 

We call upon all institutions of higher learning 
reasonable tuition rates that 


to fix and maintain 


are fair to the students, to the faculty, to the 
donors of endowments, or to the tax-paying pul 
that sustains the We pledge our ¢ 
operation to the committee of the Association 


institution. 


American Colleges, now studying this whole ] 
lem, and urge a prompt and thorough report 
the present situation and on methods of coope1 

tion that may help to remove the unfair practises 


prevailing to-day. 
W. P. Few, Chairma 
After the adoption of plans to secure ade- 
quate publicity for the prineiples which the 
conference espoused in these findings, and 
renewed expression of loyalty to the ideals ot 
the chureh-related colleges, the conference ad- 


journed. 










prior to the first Pan American Scientific ( 
gress, which through Chile’s courtesy and initia 
tive included the United States of America 
its membership. 

The section on edueation of the second Pan 
American Scientifie Congress held in Washing- 
ton during the winter of 1915 to 1916 may truly 
be called the first Pan American Conference on 
Education. Over two hundred papers, dealing 
with every kind and grade of educational en- 
deavor, were contributed by outstanding edu 
eators from the Pan American Republics 
These papers were later printed by the Govern: 
ment Printing Office in Washington as part 0! 
the Proceedings of the congress. The assistant 
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retary general of this congress, now serving 
chairman of the organization committee of 
Inter-Ameriean Federation of Edueation, 
eived at this congress the idea of a federa- 
of teachers who could lay a basis for 
endable aceord of their peoples by an in- 
and appropriate program of popular 
ation, with emphasis upon those subjects in 
early school lite of their peoples that would 
ase their eivie understanding and earning 


\\ith this purpose in mind, as a delegate to 


third Pan American Scientifie Congress, 
in Lima, Peru, during the winter of 

14 to 1925, I submitted a resolution before 

tion on education, later approved by the 
ess, Which recognized that the comple- 
ry economic interests and common devel- 
of the Pan American Republies ean 

be achieved by a program of common 
ration of their peoples in the social and 
tional subjeets. This resolution eame from 
profound conviction that there must be far 
‘ continental spread of social information 
human relations and reactions if our 
cally motivated and government-controlled 
\merican conferences are ever to achieve 
objectives which these conferences would 
ote. Social vision through education in 
al and vocational subjects are basie and 
in any program of Pan American accord. 

[n 1928 the National Education Association 

the United States authorized me to present 

person a plan for the federation of the 
hers of the Americas before the ministries 
edueation, leading educational associations 
| educators in the Latin American countries. 
The plan ealled for an early preliminary or- 
ranization conference in which the constituent 
countries would participate through national 
cooperating committees in each country to be 
appointed by a leading national education asso- 
‘iation, if possible, or by the ministry of edu- 
cation. It was, and is, the hope of the federa- 
tion that there be the largest measure of 
te teacher initiative in its organization, 
nistration and deliberations. 

On accepting the principle of federation these 
associations and ministries of education were 
asked to name committees, one for each ecoun- 
try, with chairman and secretary, with whom 


the organizing secretary of the proposed feder- 
ation, designated by the National Edueation 
Association of the United States, might later 
communicate on behalf of the sponsoring asso- 
ciation, namely, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of determining time, 
place and agenda for the first or preliminary 
organization conference of the proposed Inter- 
American Federation of Education. 

Encouraged by the interest and support re- 
ceived by the organizing secretary in the Latin 
American countries, the president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association of the United 
States issued on January 24, 1929, invitations 
to all ministries of education for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to an informal Inter-Ameri- 
can Edueational Conference to be held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, from July 1 to 3 at the time of 
the 67th annual meeting of the association. 
Supplementary invitations were sent by the 
organizing secretary to all associations and per- 
sons with whom he had established contacts. 
Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, president of the National 
Edueation Association, stated in his letter of 
invitation that the conference was ealled in or- 
der to further the plans of the federation to 
which the National Education Association stood 
in an initiatory relation, and expressed the 
hope that members of the National Cooperating 
Committee of the proposed federation might 
serve as delegates to represent their respective 
countries. 

On March 1, 1929, the organizing secretary 
invited the following well-known Latin Ameri- 
ean educators to form with him a small ecom- 
mittee on program and promotion of the At- 
lanta conference: Ernesto Nelson, Argentina; 
Mario de Brito, Brazil; Ramiro Guerra, Cuba; 
Moises Saenz, Mexico, and Jose D. Crespo, 
Panama. 

By June 20, 1929, the following countries 
had appointed national cooperating commit- 
tees: Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, Peru, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. These committees 
were named by ministries of education, except 
in the following countries: Argentina, by the 
Asociacion Nacional del Profesorado; Brazil, 
by the Asociacao Brasileiro de Educacao; Hon- 
duras, by the Sociedad Magisterio Nacional; 











Maestros de la 
National 


uay, by the 


Republica; the | nited States, Dv the 


Edueation Association; and Urug 


Asociacion de Profesores de Ensenanza Prepa- 
ratoria y Seeundaria 

Cooperat on in the work of the federation as 
proposed at the Atlanta eonference has since 
been received fron the remaining eountries 
except Colombia. It cratifying to note at 
this point that Colombia has accepted the invi- 
tation to be represented at the second conter- 


l 


the federation and has named so distin- 


hed an educator, diplomat and scholar as 


the representative of that eountry. Sinee the 


adjournment of the Atlanta Conference, coop- 
erating committees have been named by Bolivia, 
Chile, Eeuador and Paraguay. It is expected 
that El Salvador and Nicaragua will soon name 
heir committees. Delegates from ten countries 
took part in the preliminary organization con- 
ference of the proposed federation, July l to 
Atlanta. 


3, 1929, in The program of the con- 


ference centered around two major themes: 
Character education and vocational edueation, 
neluding preparation for farm, home, office, 


factory, store and home industry. 
The Atlanta Conference by resolution: 


formation of the Inter-Ameri- 


ean Federation of Education and approved the 
plans and purposes of this federation as proposed 
by the organizing secretary, Dr. Glen Levin 


Swiggett: 


2) Named Dr. Swiggett chairman of the or- 


ganizing committee of the federation to include, 
in addition to the chairman, representing the 
United States, representatives, one each for 


Guatemala, Venezuela and the Dominican Repub- 


lic, with representatives from additional countries 
on nomination of the chairman; 

(3) Recommended the appointment of an ad- 
visory or honorary council, one from each country, 
to cooperate with the organization committee; 

(4) Recommended that the discussion of charac- 


education be emphasized at 


ter and vocational 
subsequent conferences of the federation; and 

(5) Accepted invitation extended by the Cuban 
delegation to hold a second conference in Havana 
in 1931. (Invitations to hold a second conference 


had also been received from Mexico and Uruguay.) 

Brazil, Mexico and Uruguay have accepted 
sinee the Atlanta conference invitation to be 
represented on the organization committee of 
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the federation. The ministries of education o{ 


all participating countries constitute the 


visory council of the federation. They are ex 


pected to with the organizat} 


cooperate 
committee of the federation and to advise and 


support the National Cooperating Committees 
of their respective countries. 

Due to political and economic conditions 
Cuba and other countries invited by the chair 
man on behalf of the organization committee + 
hold the second conference of the federation, jt 
has been impossible to hold until now the se 
ond conference, the first inter-American confer 
ence on education ever held in a Latin Amer 
ean country, which will take place in Santiago, 
Chile, from September 9 to 16, 1934. 

In conelusion, I beg to remind the readers of 
ScHOOL AND Society of an earlier article b 
me on this subject in that journal and to quote 
from this 
which well express the vision, purpose and dit 


article the following paragraphs 


ficulties of the Inter-American Federation of 


Edueation: 
° 

The growth of the Federat 
of Education will be slow if it remains true to 
that 


Inter-American accord can only come from a 


Inter-American 


present purposes. It believes dependabl 
dial continental popular desire for Inter-Americai 
The 


education 


understanding. latter is impossible unt 


through there can be established i 


these twenty-one democracies permanent bases f 
Fifty years of fairly fruit 


American accord should con 


friendly social action. 
Pan 
vince us of the futility of methods to establisl 


less efforts for 


effective Inter-American many of 


which are social, by governmental agencies, acting 


agreements, 


separately or cooperatively through governmenta 
Successful cooperation among thes 
republics demands that first be 
ground for common action; otherwise, resolutions 
proceeding from conferences will continue mean 


conferences. 


prepare 1 


there 


ingless and without ratification. 

Inter-American accord 
building of a real public opinion; and the la 
upon the education of our peoples by programs 
and methods that are continental in aim and pur 
pose. Expanding and deepening opportunities for 
education will lessen illiteracy, improve the fran 
chise and strengthen the sense of need among al! 
Inter-American nations for friendly cooperation; 
in the understanding that mutual advantages are 
individual advantages. Continental political agree 


must wait upon the 


t+tor 


ments, even based on economic interdependence, 




















ess they rest upon a social 





1g from a well-informed public opinion. 
eason for the slow growth of the Inter 
n Federation idea or project lies in the 
few Latin-American countries have one 


ling 


nationally representative, educational 
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assured of any great measure of per- 


} 


n. Many of these countries will have 


similar associations. In time these associa 


merge 


into a great organization that 





REGENTS GRADES AS A CUMULATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD! 

\VirH the present emphasis on the cumulative 

card as an indispensable instrument in 


lueational phase of guidance, the present 


vation regarding the value of the New 
York State Regents Examinations in this ea- 


s perhaps timely. That the Regents ex- 
ations provide secondary school cumula- 


record New 


York State, is evident. The validity of these ex- 


eards, standard throughout 
tions as a predictive device, within at least 
ne university studied, has been established.* 
tionships were established between high- 
performance as measured by both the 
“academic” Regents average and the vari- 


1 
} ney 
is aly 


idual Regents subjects and college sue- 
cess as measured by the total freshman-sopho- 

college average and by department aver- 
The stu- 
whom these data were analyzed were 


and individual college courses. 

ts tor 
661 freshmen, who entered the college of arts 
of 
In addition, partial analyses were 
made for the entrants of 1930 and 1931, about 


500 


science this university for the years 


1925-29. 


additional eases. 
For the purposes of contrast, the following 
tests and examinations were related to the vari- 
is college eriteria: (1) The American Council 
on Edueation Examination’ standard‘ scores for 


‘This study was made possible through a grant 
m the General Education Board. The statis- 
| computations were made by Eunice Strabel, 
whom the author is indebted for conscientious 
and accurate performance. 

_ 2 Mazie Earle Wagner, ‘‘The Prediction of Col- 
ege Performance,’’ ‘‘ Articulation of High School 
1 The University of Buffalo Studies, 


fy, 





nd College, ’’ 


9: 1934, Part II, 125-173 and 184-209. 
Prepared by L. L. and Thelma Gwinn Thur- 
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will represent and speak for the teachers, one for 


each country, as may truly be said of the National 
The 


LHe 


Education Association of the United States. 
Inter-American Federation was conceived in 
ype that some time it may become a federation 


» education associations. 


GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT, 


Chairman of the Organization 


Committee 


tot 


tal and sub-tests; (2) the Iowa Content Ex- 
amination for High School Seniors and College 
Freshmen® total and sub-test standard scores; 
(3) the Cooperative English and Freneh Tests ;° 
(4) the American Council Economies Test;? (5) 
the Columbia Research Chemistry Test;* and 
(6) the Nelson-Denny Reading Test.® 

The average of all Regents marks, excluding 


é“c bd ” 
such “non-academic 


subjects as musie, shop- 
work, commercial courses and the like, gave the 
highest single relationship—of those investi- 
the 


Relationships between it and individ- 


gated—with freshman-sophomore college 
average. 
ual college course or class grades were also at 
the top, or very nearly so. It was, in fact, the 
best single all-round predictive device which we 
studied. For most fields of college learning, it 
surpassed, in size of relationship, individual 
high-school subject grades within the particular 
field, as well as content and “college aptitude” 
seores. 

Average high-school suecess is probably the 
best measure of 


Sueh 


a student’s attack upon things 


academie. an average probably irons out 


stone; published by the American Council on Edu- 
eation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

4C. L. Hull, ‘‘The Computation of Pearson’s r 
from Ranked Data,’’ Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 6: 385-390. 1922. 

5 Devised by G. M. Ruch, G. D. Stoddard and 
others. Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

6 Published by the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York, N. Y. 

7 Constructed by H. Taylor, T. N. Barrows and 
Ben D. Wood; published by the World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

8 Constructed by E. R. Jette, S. R. Powers and 
Ben D. Wood. Published by the World Book Com- 
pany. 

® Prepared by M. J. Nelson and E. C. 
Printed by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the effects of special likes and dislikes for sub- 
ject-matter and teachers, special high and low 
motivation, as well as emotional and 


and 


minimizing the maxima and minima of perform- 


tides of 


physical ill well-being. This process of 


leaves the 


ance he net effeet of averaging 
tudent’s general performance 
and the best measure of his future general and 


specie academie success. 

It comes somewhat as a surprise that those 
special abilities involved in the study of a par- 
ticular field should be swamped by this measure 
this 


ol g academie, 
academic motivation and aptitude. 


neral attack upon things 
average ol 
But such is the case. When predicting college 
language, for instance, the Regents average may 
be used with better success than any high-school 
language previously attempted. The same holds 
true for other fields of learning. 


Another 


value of such language Regents grades as were 


surprise was the high predictive 


at hand. In the absence of a Regents average, 
any language Regents grade or language school 
average is the next best measure of future col- 
lege suecess. This is true for subject prediction 
as well. For instance, high-school French or 
German average predicts average college per- 
formance as well as the Regents 
average; and again Regents Latin III (Cicero) 


practically 


grades are more closely related to average col- 
lege physical science or mathematics perform- 
ance than any other measure examined. 

Next in order of predictive value to the Re- 
gents average and language grades, in the fore- 
casting of specific field or class performance, is 
high-school suecess in the same field of learning. 
Regents English IV, for instanee, is exceedingly 
valuable in foretelling college English suecess. 

A study of the relative guidance value of such 
tests as were available showed: (1) That the 
lowa High School Content Examination is infe- 
rior to the Regents average. It is usually less 
related to specific subjects than this same aver- 
age, never markedly better. (2) For the pre- 
diction of general college success, the American 
Council Psychological Examination is definitely 
inferior, at least at this college, to the Regents 
average, the Regents marks in English, history 
and science, and to the Iowa High School Con- 
tent. In specific field and class performanee, it 
is inferior, in all but a very few cases, to the 
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Regents average, Regents language marks, Re- 
gents grades in the particular field being studied 
and to the Iowa High School Content. 

(3) For specific class performanee, at this col- 
lege, the following are as good as the best single 
Regents predictive measure: The Cooperative 
English Test for the English; the American 
Couneil Economies Test for economies; the Co- 
lumbia Research Chemistry Test for chemistry, 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test in the social 
sciences. Except for the Economies Test, none 
are reliably better than the best Regents mea- 
sure. 

The question will arise: Can generalizations 
from these results be made to cover other than 
New York State situations? 
vestigations would indicate that wherever high- 


The following in- 


school grades are well standardized, e.g., in large 
cities, grades from the secondary school may be 
used to advantage to predict success or failure 
in college: (1) Carson’? at the University of 
Pittsburgh found a particularly high relation- 
ship (r. 72) between a high-school and freshman 
college average for Pittsburgh high-school grad- 
uates attending his university. (2) Seates,!! at 
the University of Chicago, found a definitely 
higher relationship for students coming from 
Chicago high schools than for those from all 
(3) The present writer,'* at the 
found definitely 


high schools. 
University of Buffalo, also 
higher relationships for students coming from 
Buffalo schools than for those from non-Buf- 
falo secondary schools. 

In conclusion, the best placement tests are 
suggested for specifie course prediction in non- 
New York State regions, the school average for 
the prediction of general college success for stu- 
dents from large cities (the Regents average for 
all students from New York State schools), and 
batteries of placement tests for general college 
suecess prediction for students from small high 
schools of variable student achievement. 


MaziE EARLE WAGNER 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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